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Wearless, Dripless Mill Motors 


In textile mills even more than in most industries, electric motor 
practices are a highly developed science. Naturally a Strong 
preference exists for Timken-equipped motors. Their anti-fric- 
tion properties reduce starting load and save all possible power, 
lubricant, and attention. They are drip-proof in any position. 
Mounted on ceiling, wall, or floor, no alterations are required 
for any form of drive, because on Timken Bearings all loads 
from all directions are carried equally well. Only Timken-made 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., 
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electric steel, Timken tapered construction, and Timken POS/- 
TIVELY ALIGNED ROLLS produce this higher all-around 
load capacity. It makes possible a 15% average reduction in 
shaft length, saves aisle space, and assures complete protection 
against thrust, shock, radial load, friction—and burn-outs. 


This gives textiles and other industries the strongest insurance 
ever known against wear, breakdowns, and stoppage. 


CANTON, OHIO 


261 Allis-Chaimers 
motors equipped 
with Timken Bear- 
ings are used in the 
Laurens Cotton 
Millis, Laurens, S. C. 
Timkens are also 
used in the Allis- 
Chalmers outboard 
mountings. 
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Cylinders 
Doffers 


Strippers 


Burnishers 


Top Flats 
Reclothed 


Incorporated 1911 


CHARLOTTE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Reeds 
Slasher Combs 
Hand Cards 


Lickerins 
Rewound 


Top Flat 
Chains 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARD CLOTHING And REEDS 


PHONES 2781—2782 


fit 


GRAYSTONE INN 


AT ROARING GAP, N. C. 


is Cool 


Excellent Roads From Everywhere 
Resident Physician 


18-Hole Golf Course—Tennis Courts 
Saddle Horses—Archery 


40-Acre Lake for Boating and Bathing 
Pure Milk and Cream 


Fresh Country Eggs and Vegetables 
Rates $6.50 to $9.00 Daily 


PINEHURST OPERATED 
E. G. FITZGERALD, Manager 


Atlanta, Ga., ( Factory ) 


1927 


Sixty-one Years Experience 


In Manufacturing 


Card Clothing 


We are at all times alive to any new developments not only in 
raw materials but also in the manufacturing of our finished 


product. Once we can prove any change to be of distinct ad- 


vantage to you, you will find us using it. 


Howard Bros. 


Manufacturing Company 
ESTABLISHED 1866 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


Branches: 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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-wide sources 


of distribution permit our 


rendering a personal ser- 


vice to the Rayon user. 
/ Back of this, in addition, is 
our complete supervision 
of every process from raw 


material toskein including 


our own converting mills. 


for the WEST 
WALLACE A. PARR 
730 So. Los Angeles St. 
Los Angeles, California 


[for CANADA | 


COMMERCIAL TRADING 
CORPORATION, LTD 


22 Front Street East 
Toronto, Canada 


forthe MIDDLE WEST 

NATIONAL YARN & 

PROCESSING CO. 
166 Weat Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 


for MOTE 


for NEW ENGLAND 


q T. E. HATCH CO. 


80 Federal St. 
{\, Boston, Massachusetts 


JOHN G. MOTZ 
1512 Widener 7 


Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania 


“for SOUTH 
COSBY & THOMAS 
Johnston Building 

Charlotte, North Carolina 


James Building 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


COMMERCIAL FIBRE COMPANY 


— YORK\| 


GENERAL OFFICES 
40 East 34th Street 
New York City 


of America /nc. 
Sole Distributors of 


RAYON SNIAFIL 


GENERAL OFFICES , 40 EAST 34™ ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone Ashland 7/71 


CONVERTING MILLS ,PAssaic,N.J. 


FACTORIES 


ITALY : Torino,Cesano Maderno Pavia,VenariaReale POLAND~Tomaszow 
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ParkSpray High Duty 


Humidifier 


ParkSpray High Duty type humidifiers 
are made in two sizes—HDD and HDS. 

The need for two sizes became apparent 
in our studies of distribution. Evenness of 
distribution of vapor is essential. 


The HDD and the HDS are similar in 
type, design and construction. The same 
durable copper and brass; the same riveted 
construction; the same accessibility; the 
same simplicity; the same durability; the 
same low pumpingcosts; thesame efficiency. 


Units of high capacity are used where the 
requirements are most severe—as in spin- 
ning and twisting departments. Combina- 
tions of HDD and HDS heads secure best 
distribution; balanced air change, and evap- 
oration. ParkSpray devices are con- 
servatively rated for performance—after 
exhaustive field tests taking things as they 
average in the mill. 


Wherever you have mechanical opera- 
tions, there you have heat. Aside from the 
removal of troublesome static, humidifiers 
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Patented 


Humidifier 


must neutralize heat. Open the windows 
just enough to maintain the desired relative 
humidity—and carry off the heat. Park- 
Spray installations permit this. We urge it. 
We provide a capacity that does it. 


Those that are profiting by High Duty 
Climate are getting results far beyond what 
they expected: 

In production, 
Fewer seconds, 
Lower costs, 
More uniform product, 
And, in summer, do not have to shut 


down on account of excessive room tem- 
peratures. 


A humidifier installation of insufficient 
capacity is a great waste; a waste of your 
raw material and production, continuously. 


An installation of sufficient capacity 
(enough to meet maximum demand) will 
be sure to make money for you. It has for 
so many others. 
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For the Development Fabrics 


Cotton & Wool 


CTIVE as the Klipstein organi- 
zation has been in practically 
every Industrial application of 
Colors, Chemicals and Related 
Raw Products, the major -effort 
has surrounded those manifold 
and intricate problems that are 
ever before the Textile Producer. 


Aside from staple commodities 
universally used in fabric manu- 
facture, countless preparations for 
distinctly specialized purposes 
appear under the AKCO brand— 
a symbol upon which all manu- 
facturers have rightly come to rely. 


FOR COTTON GOODS 


AKCO Paste and Cream Softeners 
AKCO Scouring and Processing Oils 
AKCO Adhesive and Binding Gums 


AKCO Warp Size Aquasol 
Colors 
Akcothrene ~- Sulphur ~- Direct 
For WOoOOLENS 


4 


AKCO Scouring Oils < Bichromates 
Caustic Potash ~ AKCO Textile Soaps 
Carbon Tetrachloride 


Colors 
Acid Chrome 


A:KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


644-52 Greenwich St. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Branches: 


* 


Boston Philadelphia Chicago Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N. C. 
Hie Represented in Canada by 
" A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., Ltd., 114 St. Peter St., Montreal 
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9 
*“Coal 
NEWPORT 
| Dyestuff’’ 
COLORS 
| 
¢ 
¢ A 
Quality 
| é 
represented by both Products 
and Technical Service. 
‘ We have the fast dyes you need to ‘ 
: meet exacting requirements. ‘ 
Anthrene and Thianthrene (Vat) 
: dyes are justly famous. ‘ 
| ‘ 
; 
PAT. OFF. 
“ COAL TO DYESTUFF™ : 
¢ 
NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 
PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
: BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES 
‘ Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Il. ‘ 
‘ 68 Devonshire St. Kensington and Lehigh Ave. 136 West Lake St. 7 
é Providence, R. 1. Greensboro, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 4 
) 32 Custom House St. 226% North Forbis St. | Chamber of Commerce Bidg. t 
¢ 180 St. James St., Montreal, P. Q. Av. Isabel La Catolica 64, Mexico City, D. F. ‘ 
é 


SUBSCRIPTION 


$2.00 PER YEAR IN 
1897. 


— 
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Cotton and Dyeing From a Chemists Point of View 


YOTTON has apparently heen 

/ known as a textile material for 
more than 4,000 years, and the 
Chinese claim to have manufactur- 
ed cotton materials as early as 2300 
Herodotus mentions cotton 
clothing in India in the year 445 B.C., 
and Pliny, writing in the first cen- 
tury, mentioned the use of cotton 
cloths in Egypt. Before the discov- 
ery of America, spinning, weaving 
and dyeing of cotton was carried 
out in Mexico, Brazil and Peru. Iu 
Europe, Spain was the first country 
to manufacture cotton goods, and 
was followed first by Holland and 
then by the English. Despite the 
long time that cotton has been used, 
and the enormous amount of work 
which has been carried out with re- 
gard to the constitution and proper- 
ties of cotton, we have not yel ex- 
plained satisfactorily many of the 
chemical and dyeing problems of the 
subject. 

As you know, the cotton plant be- 
longs to the mallow family, and it 
grows best in sub-tropical climates. 
There are many varieties, producing 
cotton fibres varying in_ staple- 
length, thickness, lustre, strength 
end other physical properties. The 
fibres are found attached to the 
seeds, and each one consists of a 
single elongated cell tapering to a 
point at one end. The cell is twist- 
ed throughout its length, and, under 
the microscope, has a ribbon-like 
appearance. The cell is made up an 
outer cuticle of cellulose, a thick 
wall built up of successive layers 
of ordinary cellulose, a dense inner 
cuticle of cellulose, and a cavity or 
lumen which contains the dry cell 
contents. The outer cuticle is much 
more resistant to chemical reagents 
ihan the ce wall, and its surface 
is marked by striations. The cell 
wall consists nearly 90 per cent of 
the cell, and the cellulose of which 
it is formed is fairly easily affected 
by reagents. Swelling agents such 
us Schweitzer’s reagent, will cause 
this portion to swell and burst the 
cuticle. 


The strueture of cotton fibres 
Varies considerably, malure libres 
being well twisted and possessing 


‘hick walls and a clearly-defined lu- 
men. Unripe or over-matured fibres 
possess comparatively little twist, 
and rather thin cell walls and indis- 
inet lumen, What are known as 
dead fibres have extremely thin 
walls, litle sign of lumen, and have 
ms appearance of a flat, twisted 
ape. 


Address by Percy Bean, before British Association of Managers of Textile 
W orks. 


Cotton fibres are subject, like 
other vegetables, to pests, frostbite, 
over and under ripeness, etc., and 
this affects their properties as tex- 
tile materials. Crum pointed out 
that the condition of the fibres 
represented the age of the plant, 
and classified the mas green, half- 
ripe and ripe. The chemical be- 
havior of dead cotton is different 
from that of normal fibres, as 
Schweitzer'’s reagent causes only a 
swelling of the fibre and the disap- 
pearance of the usual markings, 
considerable time being necessary lo 
dissolve it. Dead fibres are non-lum- 
inous in polarized light, and have 
little affinity for dyestuffs. With 
basic dyestuffs on a tannin mordant, 
only the cell walls are colored. It 
is said that dead fibres appear to 
have a smaller affinity for dyestuffs 
owing to lesser optical thickness. 

It appears that microscope ex- 
amination shows the growth condi- 
fion of cottons and gives a true 
classification of their value for tex- 
tile purposes. It is suggested by 
some that cotton should be classified 
by growers according to its condi- 
tion of growth as well as to its 
staple length. The weight ratio of 
seed to cotton also gives an indica- 
tion of the growth condition. It 
might be possible to avoid some of 
the troubles found in mercerized, 
dved or finished fabrics if this was 
done, as the growth condition shows 
in dyeing and chemical treatments 
of the fibers. 

Unripe or dead fibres frequently 
cccur in small bunches, known as 
neps, and these are found more 
commonly in fine than in coarse cot- 


fons. This leads to trouble in dye- 
ing, since with direct colors the 
neps are dyed more deeply than 


ripe cotton. With indigo, alizarine, 
para red, etc., neps show as light 
spots or streaks, and they also give 
bad results in mercerized fabrics. 

In addition to cellulose, cotton 
contains coloring matter, water, oil 
and wax, pectoses and pectins, pro- 
teins and other nitrogen compounds, 
organic acids and mineral matter. 
The proportion of cellulose is about 
85 per cent, with about ™% per cent 
of oil and wax, 5 per cent of pro- 
teins, pectic substances and color- 
ing matter, 1 per cent of mineral 
matter, and about 8 per cent of 
water. 


The fatty constituents of cotton 
consists of glycerides, waxes, un- 
saponifiable oils, free fatty acids and 
traces of soaps, The amount of fal- 
ty matter which can be extracted 
from cotton depends upon the phys- 
ical condition of the cotton as well 
as the solvent and temperature. The 
mechanical disintegration of cotton 
leads to an increase in the extract, 
treatment with hydrochloric 
acid or heating with alkali between 
extractions also increases the vield. 
Such treatments probably make the 
fatty matter more accessible to the 
solvent. The treatment with hydro- 
chloric acid removes a small quan- 
tity of magnesium, and it is thought 
that magnesium soaps must be pres- 
ent in the cotton. 

Examination of extracts from cot- 
ton shows the presence of a number 
of complex monohydric alcohols, 
various fatty acids and hydrocar- 
bons. The difficulty of saponifying 
the fatty matters is one of the chief 
troubles’ in bleaching, but their 
presence is essential for good spin- 
ning. 

Several types of nitrogen com- 
pounds are present in colton, includ- 
ing proteins, amino acids and nitro- 
gen compounds associated with the 
coloring matters which are not re- 
moved, like the others, by means of 
alkalies. 


The proteins play an important 
part in bleaching, for if they are not 
removed by scouring, the action of 
the bleaching solution converts 
them into chloramines, which de- 
compose gradually and liberate 
hydrochloric acid. The action ef 
enzymes or boiling alkali hydrolyses 
these compounds to amino acids. 

Some of the coloring matter of 
cotton is due to the waxes, proteins, 
etc., but there is a certain amount 
which can only be removed by 
bleaching agents. Not much is 
known about the composition of this 
coloring matter except that it con- 
tains nitrogen. 

The pectose matter has a similar 
empirical formula to that of cellu- 
lose, but it differs from cellulose in 
being soluble in alkali and insolu- 
ble in Schweitzer'’s reagent. 

The nature and amount of mineral 
matter in cotton appears to vary 
with the composition of the soil in 
which it is grown. The exact na- 
ture of the mimeral matter cannot 


be determined, because some of the 
bases are combined with organic 
acids and, on burning, they are con- 
verted to carbonates. 

It has been shown that different 
cottons have characteristic phos- 
phorous contents, and this fact can 
be used in some cases to distinguish 
one from another. For instance, 
Egyptian cotton contains almost 
twice as much phosphorus as Amer- 
ican. Cotton ash is found to contain 
potassium carbonate, chloride and 
sulphate, calcium phosphate and 
carbonate, magnesium phosphate, 
iron oxide and alumina. 

Cotton contains a small quantily 
of tannic acid, which probably ex- 
ists in the form of a glucoside. 

The cellulose of which. cotlon is 
mainly composed is a carbohydrate, 
and if belongs to the same group of 
compounds as sugars and slarches. 
All kinds of cellulose have the same 
percentage composition, expressed 
by the formula C®H1°05,. The cor- 
rect molecular weight is unknown, 
but it is known that it contains four 
hydroxy! groups, since a tetra-ace- 
tate may be prepared. 

Cotton cellulose is not very reac- 
live chemically, and is insoluble in 
water and organic sulphuric acid, 
and in Schweitzer’s reagent. con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, and in 
certain solutions of metallic 
such as zinc chloride. It is also at- 
tacked by bacteria and enzymes. Al- 
though readily hydrolyzed by acids, 
if is comparatively resistant to alka- 
168. 

The action of mimetal acids snd 
certain organic acids on cotton pro- 
duces hydrocellulose. This causes 
tendering, and alters the dyeing 
properties of the cotton. Hydroceri- 
lulose reduces Fehling’s§ solution, 
and is readily soluble in Schweit- 
zer's reagent. It possesses an in- 
creased affinity for basic colars, and 
thus causes faults in dyeing. 

Oxycellulose is due to the oxidiz- 
ing action of various reagents such 
as chlorine, or by acids and alkalies 
in the presence of air. Great care 
has to be taken in bleaching cotton 
to avoid the production of oxycellu- 
lose, because it tenders the colicn 
and changes its dyeing properties, 
since it resists direct dyestuffs and 
has an increased affinity for basic 
colors. Like hydrocellulose, it is a 
strong reducing agent, and this fact 
is used as a means of quantitiveiy 
estimating the amount of oxycellu- 
lose in a fabric. 

Dry heat gradually produces oxy- 
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cellulose, and moist heat will pro- 
duce hydrocellulose. Air, particu- 
larly in the presence of sunlight, has 
a similar effect to dry heat. 

Cold water causes cotton to swell 
and lose some of its natural twist, 
but has no chemical action on the 
fibre, the twist reappearing on dry- 
ing. Hot water causes a certain 
amount of shrinkage, accompanicd 
by a small decrease of tensile 
strength. 

Bacteria and moulds are often the 
cause of damage in cotton. Micro- 
organisms are always found in cot- 
lon, and these will attack it if it con- 
tains more than about 9 per cent of 
inosture, 

An interesting test was made by 
Fleming and Thaysen, who incubat- 
ed good Indian cotton which con- 
tained 1.4 million bacteria per gram- 
me for three days in the presence of 
6, 7, 8 and 9 per cent of moisture 
without change. With 10, 15, 20 and 
+o) per cent, the numbers increased 
respectively to 124,000,000, 499,000,- 
1.112.000.0000 and 9,040.000,000. 
Fibres damaged by the bacteria 
show .different swelling properties 
from those of normal cotton, by 
which means the extent of damage 
may be estimated. Immersion in sea 
water causes decomposition within 
thre weeks, owing to the action of 
bacteria. Different cottons vary in 
their resistance to bacterial and 
enzyme action: American being less 
susceptible than India, and Egyp- 
tian lying between the two. 

While acids have a tendering ac- 
Lion on cotton, alkalies, except un- 
der certain conditions, have no 
tendering action. In the presence of 
air, hot alkalies gradually produce 
oxycellulose, but in the absence of 
air cotton may be boiled under pres- 
sure with caustic soda without 
damage. 

The action of caustic soda on cot- 
fon has heen of great importance 
since Mercer’s observations in 1814, 
Mercer found that strong solutions 
of caustic soda caused cotton fibres 
to swell and decrease in lengths. 
After removal of alkali by washing, 
or acid, an increased absorption of 
dyestuffs was found. Lowe observy- 
ed that if the cotton was treated 
under tension it had a much greater 
lustre than ordinary cotton. 

Cotton is affected by all strengths 
of caustic soda solutions, but it is 
not decomposed by even very strong 
solutions. A considerable amount of 
research has been carried out on the 
effects of mercerization upon the 
strength, lustre, dyeing and other 


properties of cotton, but the chem- 


istry of the process is not yet under- 
stood thoroughly. It has not yel 
been proved whether the caustic 
soda combines chemically with the 
cellulose or whether it is merely a 
physical phenomenon. Mercer was 
of the opinion that chemical combi- 
nation took place and that the re- 
sulting compound could be decom- 
posed by water. Gladstone appears 
to have found evidence of the ex- 
istence of compounds of the for- 
(C®H1905)2, NaOH and (C6&H10 
O5)2 KOH. His results were confirm- 
ed by Viewig, who found some indi- 
cation of compounds of the formule 
(C8H19O5)2 2NaOH and (C6&H1905)2 
NaOH. Miller later found that ex- 
cept in very weak or very strong 
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solutions the alkali absorbed by the 
cotton varied in proportion to the 
concentration of the solution, and 
no chemical union appeared to take 
place. His views have been support- 
ed by many others, Coward and 
Spencer treated cotton with caustic 
soda and centrifuged it at a very 
high speed so that the alkali left 
would be that combined chemically 
with the cotton. The residues were 
lifrated and weighed to determine 
the quantities of alkali retained, but 
no indication of chemical com- 
pounds was obtained. From the 
formation of cellulose xanthatis 
similar bodies, apparent evidence is 
obtained in support of the chemical 
combination with alkali. Recently, 
Viewig formed the opinion that with 
solutions of caustic soda of 15 grams 
to 35 grams 100cc. cotton forms a 
compound with. the formule 
C®H19O5)2 NaOH, and above 40 
grams 100 ce. it forms a compound 
with the formula 2NaOH. 
These results have been confirmed 
by Heuser. From the mass of ev}- 
dence available on the subject, it 
seems that cotton is capable of com- 
bining chemically with caustic soda. 

With regard to the dyeing proper- 
ies of mercerized cotton, a consid- 
erable amount of work has been 
done, but the reasons for the great- 
er absorption of dyestuffs compared 
with that of ordinary cotton are nol 
definitely proved. 


Dyeing of Cotton. 


Cotton has comparatively little af- 
finity for most dyestuffs, and this 
is an indication of the chemical in- 
ertness of cellulose. The dyestuffs 
which are applied to cotton are the 
direct cotton colors, basic colors on 
a mordant, a number of mordanl 
colors, sulphur and vat colors, and a 
number of colors which are actual- 
ly made on the fibre. 

At first sight it does not appear 
remarkable that a highly-colored 
solution of a dyestuff should impart 

afairly permanent color to textile 
fibres. It is, however, by no means 
every colored solution which posses- 
ses this property, as many will only 
stain fibres so that the color is readi- 
ly removed by washing with water. 
In order to dye the fibre properly, 
the dyestuff must be retained either 
in chemical combination or in a dif- 
ferent physical condition. In order 
that this may occur, the molecule 
of the dyestuff must be compara- 
tively complex, but complexity alone 
is not sufficient, for many complex 
compounds are colorless. 


Many colorless organic compounds 
become colored by the introduction 
of what is known as a chromophor 
group, such as the ao group, nitro 
group and nitroso group. A mole- 
cule containing a chromophor is 
known as chromogen, but a chromo- 
gen is not necessarily a dyestuff, al- 
though it is disposed fo become one 
under suitable conditions. In order 
to become a dyestuff, another group, 
know nas an auxichromo, must be 
introduced. Such inelude hydroxyl, 
amino, substituted amino and sul- 
phonic acid groups. 

The processes by which dyestuffs 


become fixed on the fibre are not 
yet understood thoroughly. An 
enormous amount of research has 


heen carried out on the subject and 


many theories have been advanced. 
The main theories are the mechani- 
cal, colloidal and electro-chemical 
theories. 

It was first supposed that in a hot 
solution of a dyestuff the fibres 
swelled and allowed the particles of 
dvestuff to enter the en.arged pores, 
and that, on cooling, the pores con- 
tracted and prevented the removal 
of the dyvestuff. If this was the case, 
then one would expect that washing 
in hot water would again expand 
the pores and allow the dyestuff to 
escape. The difference in dyeing 
properties of various fibres has also 
heen explained on the assumption 
that different fibres have different 
sies of pores, and different classes 
of dyes have different sized parti- 
cles, so that some fibres are able to 
absorb one dyestuff and not another. 


It seems unlikely that the dyeing 
of a piece of wool or cotton can be 
explained on a mechanical basis, but 
there are certain cases where the 
fibre does not appear to act in a me- 
chanical manner. Support is appar- 
ently given to the mechanical the- 
ory by the fact that no definite 
chemical compound of a dyestuff 
and a fibre has actually been shown 
to be produced by a dyeing process, 
and on the fact that dyes on the 
fibre retain many of their origina! 
properties. The rubbing off and sub- 
limation of colors is also held to 
suport the theory. The forces of ad- 
hesion and capillary attraction are 
used as arguments in favor, but it 
is unlikely that all dyeing phenom- 
ena can be explamed in this way. 

We can safely accept the mechan- 
ical theory in the case of the min- 
eral colors and such colors as para 
red, which are actually produced on 
the fibre. One might suggest that 
this could be extended to the naph- 
(hol AS series of colors, which are 
produced like para red, but I think 
it would not be safe to do so, be- 
cause these compounds have a di- 
rect affinity for cotton. 

A second theory, which is well 
supported, is the chemical theory 
of dyeing. Bergmann advanced the 
idea that the process of dyeing is a 
purely chemical one, and that an in- 
teraction takes place between the 
dyestuff and the fibre. Animal fibres 
possess an amphoteric character 
which enables them to unit with 
either a basic or acidic compound 
to form a salt. Many experiments 
have been carried oul, mainly with 
acid and basic dyestuffs on wool and 
si'k, and these seem to inidicate that 
dyeing is a chemical phenomenon. 
As regards cotton, the fact that it is 
practically devoid of acid or basic 
properties seems to make it impos- 
sible for salt formation to take 
place with a dyestuff, and its com- 
parative inertness towards dyestffs 
is thus accounted for. The reac- 
tions which regenerated and derived 
cellulose undergo have been ad- 
vanced in support of the chemical 
theory with regard to cotton dye- 
ing, and it is considered that the 
hydroxy! groups of cellulose play 
an important part in dyeing. 

Vienon showed that although cot- 
ton has normally little or no affinity 
for acid dyes, when heated in sealed 
tubes with ammonia its properties 
are modified, and that it will dye 
with acid colors. Similarly, mercer- 
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ized cotton possesses slightly basic 
properties, and attracts acid dye- 
stuffs as well as having an increased 
affinity for direct colors. 


Another theory is that a sub- 
stance when added to two non-mis- 
cible solvents, it will divide ilself 


between the two in proportion to its 
solubility in each. In the case of 
cotton-dyeing the solvents are col- 
ton and water, The addition of sub- 
stances which reduce the solubility 
of the dyestuff in water will cause 
more color to dissolve in the fibre, 
until an equilibrium condition is 
reached. This does not appear to ex- 
plain the matter fully because one 
would expect such a dyed fibre 
when placed in a large bulk of 
water, to lose most of its color in 
order to attain a new equilibrium 
between the solvents. An additional 
explanation of how the dyestuff is 
retained by the fibre is required. 

You know that charcoal is capable 
of removing from solutions various 
gases, acids, salts and coloring mat- 
ters. Since animal and vegetable 
fibres resemble it in the large sur- 
face they expose, an absorption 
theory of dyeing has been put for- 
ward. This is not a chemical theory, 
since the absorbed compound is 
supposed to be retained on the sur- 
face of the absorping materials. 
This is considered by some to ex- 
plain variations in fastness of dye- 
stuffs. This theory is favored main- 
ly in conjunction with other the- 
ories. 

Cotton and other fibres appear lo 
be colloidal in character, and many 
dyestuffs, particularly the direct cot- 
ton colors, also appear to be colloids. 
Various colloidal theories of dyeing 
is due to the formation of a gela- 
tinous colloidal membrane, and tha! 
acid and basic dyes combine with 
the fibre to form such membranes. 
He considered that mordants also 
form membranes with fibres and 
then combine with dyes, and that 
direct dyes are also coagulated on 
the fibre. Dreaper argues that dye- 
ing is entirely a colloidal phenome- 
non, and that the function of assis- 
tants is to increase the state of ag- 
gregation of the dyestuff. Dyeing 
may be a result of the mutual pre- 
cipitating action of the colloidal 
fibre and dyestuff or the fibre may 
absorb the dye. It is suggested that 
the action of a mordant, which is 
generally a colloid, would be to in- 
crease the precipitating action of 
the fibre, or to act as a surface for 
precipitation. 

Another theory which is well sup- 
ported is the electro-chemical the- 
ory. The state of a dyestuff is 
changed when it dissolves in water, 
and it dissociates into electrically- 
charged ions, some carrying positive 
and some negative charges. Textile 
fibres, when immersed in water or a 
neutral solution of a dyestuff, be- 
come negatively charged. They will 
naturally attract the ions carrying 
a charge opposite to their own, and 
the two particles are charged, and 
neutralization of the charge causes 
precipitation. 

No definite solution to the problem 
has been found yet, and there are 
many objections to all except, the 
electrical theory. The manner in 
which the fibre gains its original 
charge is immaterial; it may be due 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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ABOUT NUTS 


Just comment on the various sort 
by Chas. E.. Carpenter, 


HENSOEVER a chap drops out 
of our organization: and goes 


with a competitor, he is termed in our 
organization, “A HOUGHTON NUT.” 
Meaning that he is merely a nut which 
has dropped off the HOUGHTON auto- 
mobile, and is now functioning on an- 
other car. 


Whensoever some one introduces a 
new invention to the HOUGHTON RE- 
SEARCH STAFF, he is called, “A 
NUT,” because as a rule, all inventors 
are nutty on the subject of their own 
inventions: But that is no discredit to 
the inventor. Some folks are nutty on 
their wives and some on other fellow’s 
wives—you never can tell. Some of us 
are nutty on our children and I am 
known to be nutty on my grandchildren. 
Some folks are nutty on religion and 
others on prohibition, and so it goes. 
We are all nuts, more or less. 


If you will take the trouble to ex- 
amine the files of the Patent Office, you 
will discover that there have been more 
nutty patents taken out than good ones, 
by fifty to one. 


Therefore, no nutty invention is ever 
permitted to get by as a Houghton 
Product. We know the natural ten- 
dency of the inventor to be prejudiced in 
favor of his own invention and we do 
not permit the Company’s customers, or 
the Company’s reputation, to become 
the victim of such prejudice. 


Near Editor 


and then thousands more to prove that 
it is no good and only after the product 
can make a proper defense is it permit- 
ted to be classed as a HOUGHTON 
PRODUCT, and passed along to our 
customers. 


It took folks a tong time to appreciate 
the quality of VIM LEATHER BELT- 
ING. That was a baby for which I was 
personally responsible. althouch I did 
not invent VIM LEATHER. VIM 
LEATHER was invented by the most 
successful leather manufacturer of all 
time, the revolutionizer of the manu- 
facture of shoe leather. Unfortunately 
he died before seeing the success of 
VIM LEATHER BELTING fully devel- 
oped. Although our Houghton Re- 
search Staff has somewhat improved 
the original VIM LEATHER I never- 
theless give its great inventor full 
credit. 


VIM LEATHER BELTING is with- 
out question the best belting made. It 
has now come to a point where no one 
with any reputation, disputes that fact. 
Those who formerly denied the merits 
of VIM LEATHER BELTING are now 
confining themselves to the statement 
that it is not worth the price. If you 
will order one trial VIM LEATHER 
BELT and permit the belt itself to tel] 
its own story of real worth, in the mute 
language of actual service, in your own 
plant, under your own supervision, this 


4 We will spend thousands of dollars question of worth will be settled to your : i , al 

‘ for research to develop a new product own satisfaction. 
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AN power is not being replaced 
by machine power, but man 
power is being raised from mechani- 
cal operations to human intelli- 
gence. 
Hand work is simply the conver- 
sion of human operations into me- 
chanical movements. 


The man who depends so ely upon 
the results of his hands is a human 
mechanism—and nothing more. 

Stirring a dye kettle by means of 
poles is not an exhibition of human 
thought but is simply an _ inefficient 
and undependable mechanical move- 
ment. 

[It is a waste of human energy to 
convert it into operctions which can 
be accomplished much better by ma- 
chinery. 


The man who 
control a machine has 
the imanimate and has 
thinking human being. 

The farmer who lazily, listless and 
laboriously followed the p‘ough all 
day was in the same classification as 
the mule that dragged the imple- 
ment. He wasted energy, time and 
money that could have been applied 
more advantageously to better pur- 
pases. 

The present age has developed a 


intelligentiv 
risen from 
become a 


can 


closer relationship between brain 

actions and muscle activities. 
Men—at least thinking men— now 

prefer to direct their efforts along 


lines of constructive thought rather 


Dyehouse Slavery 


labor 
it is right that they should. 


than to actual physica! ~and 

Man is the only inventive animal, 
the only one of the animal kingdom 
whose brain possesses originality, 
and if is a ¢rime against the human 
race to stultify’ and destroy that 
valuable and unique characteristic. 

The man who prefers to accom- 
plish a thing by means of his own 
physical acts instead of by machin- 
ery has not yet raised himee.f above 
the lower members of the animal 
family. 

The prosperity of a 
vances with its ime 
ment of machinery. 

The man who made the first 
wheelbarrow deserves a monument 
because of his advanced intelligence 
and his aid to humanity. 

Every machine that does some- 
ihing which was previousiy accom- 
plished only by hand has broken an- 
other link in the chain of man’s 
hondage. 

The first sewing machine was con- 
sidered an instrument of Satan, but 
it proved to be the salvation of wo- 
men. 


nation ad- 
reased employ- 


Every new machine is looked upon 


with suspicion by those whose in- 
felligence has not grown beyond 
their finger tips. 

Doing things as father used to 


do them is a maxim not capable of 
general application—all of father’s 
business correspondence was hand- 
written. 


resulls more 
more regularly and more 
than they can be produced 
by hand—no matter how expert the 
o erator may be. 

This is the age of machines, bul 
of machines tntelligently controlled. 

The dyer who still dyes his yarn 
upon sticks manipulated by hand, 
where machines can be employed, is 
Lhe sort of a fellow who sili uses 
quill toothpicks imestead of a tooth 
brush. 


Machinery produces 
accurately, 
rapidly 


There is searcely an operation in 
the dyehouse, the finishing room, the 
bleachery or print shop that canno! 
be done better and cheaper by ma- 
chinery than by hand, and yet there 
are still some antediluvian work- 
men who think they are not work- 
ing unless they are thoroughly cov- 
ered with dyestuffs or chemicals, 
and who believe that it is essential 


that they breathe steam-laden and 
fume-saturated atmospheres. 

The most stccessful textile mills 
are those which are equipped nol 


only with machinery but with mod- 
ern machinery. 

The efficiency of a man’s hand 
manipulations soon reached its max- 
‘mum, beyond which it could not go, 
but there is no lrmit to the efficiency 
possibility ‘in machinery. Improve- 
ment follows improvement, and the 
successful dyer follows the improve- 
ments. 

The value of a machine is no long- 
er based upon its first cost but ts 


estimated upon its cost saving and 
efficiency power. 

A mill owner, naturally, hesitates 
to invest money in equipment bu! 
the hesitaney soon melts before the 
convineing proof of actual economy. 

Production cost ts the first -ele- 
ment of business, and success or 
failure is based thereon. 

The chemical branches of the tex- 
tile industry are the only. depart- 
ments where products are bought to 
be added to the fiber — and hence 
costs are of the greatest importance 
there. 

Proper mechanical equipment alf- 
fects the cost of products in many 
ways. 

It decreases the labor cost consid- 
erably and in these days, the labor 
expense is the largest in any indus- 
try. 

It improves the quality of the re- 
sults, and improved qualify means 
a greater selling price and, hence, a 
greater profit. 

It increases the output, thus 
fecting the overhead cost per unit. 

It improves the working condi- 
tions, thus improving the mental at- 
titude of the workmen, resulting in 
superior results. 

Textile machinery is no longer 
simply a collection of coacting parts. 
The machine of today is a scientific 
device, constructed to do certain 
work in an economical and efficien' 
manner. It is produced to meet cer- 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Pawtucket, R. L 
Southern Office: 814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


COTTON MACHINERY 


Builders of 


Improved Spinning Frames 
Band or Tape Driven 


The illustration shows the Head End Section of 


our Improved Spinning Frame, with New Pattern 
Builder and Pick Motion. 
Extra Heavy Construction to withstand hi . 
speeds without vibration, thus insuring light 
running and reduced cost in operation. 


We build these machines in all 
either Lever Weighted or Self 


Rolls. 


Our machines are of 


auges, with 
eighted Top 


There are many valuable features embodied in 
our machines that we would be glad to describe. 


lllusrated Bulletin with List of Users sent on Request 
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Fibre Head Spools 
Are Good Investment 


U §S Vuleanized Fibre Head 
Spools are true running—durable 
—practically indestructible. Dog- 
wood bushings, maple barrels, 
and the highest obtainable grade 
of vuleanized rag fibre are com- 
bined by U S experience to pro- 
duce the best spool you ean buy. 


Eliminate your Spool Replacement 
Expense. 

Spool waste is practically elimi- 
nated. Smooth, sliverless heads 
insure freedom from knots and 
injuries to operatives’ hands. 
Faster and easier spooling and 
more yardage means greater pro- 
duction. 


Consider the advantages of using spools with 
heads that will not warp in regular mill usage, 
come off or apart, crack or sliver. U 8S Vulcanized 


on price. 


Fibre Head Warper Spools are so guaranteed in 
construction and are further guaranteed to give 
long service and satisfaction. These advantages 
coupled with the U S guarantee make U 8 Vul- 
canized Fibre Head Warper Spools a good in- 
vestment even for the mill which buys strictly 


You want spools like these. Why not order yours 
today. Write, Phone, or Wire. 


U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Main Office: 
Providence, R. I. 
Branch Offices: 


U S salesmen are specialists on bobbins, spools, and shuttles. Order direct from U S 


Atlanta, Ga. 


for real helpful and understanding service 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Improving the Fastness to Kter Botlng of Vat Dyeing 


Der 


T* an interesting article im 
Textil-chemiker by 


and Colorist, 


Zanker and Hartmann, of the Bar- 
men School of Dyeing, references 
are made at length to the practice 


of topping fast dyeings with colors 
of another type with relatively less 
fastness, for the main purpose of 
matching to pattern. There is little 
io be said against this practice so 
long as the dyestuffs employed for 
topping the ground color to shade 
are chosen with due discrimination. 
As a matter of fact, there are a 
few instances in which the topping 
instead of lessening the degree of 
fastness actually increases it. 


Such an instance is embodied in 
the method freely adopted at one 
fime of topping a ground color dyed 
with indigo on cotton, with logwood 
and salts of iron, copper or chrome, 
the resulting lake of logwood and 
metal fixed in the material acting as 
il protecting cover and so Improving 
the fastness to rubbing and to wash- 
ing. That was ,of course, an expedi- 
ent of convenience, whereas nowa- 
days with the increased use of the 
vat dyes, particularly the inmdanth- 
renes, with a view to meeting the 
popular demand for fast colors, any 
method likely to increase still fur- 
ther the fastness of these colors is 
Worthy of consideration. 


Judicious topping of vat dyeings 
for the purpose of matching to pat- 
tern is quite a rational course of 
procedure, but as practiced It serves 


only that one purpose, and fails to 
add to the fastness of the dyeing. 
There exists a real need of a satis- 
factory method of making dyeings 
with the vat dyes more generally 
fast than at present, to the some- 
what severe operation of kier-boil- 


ing necessitated in the process of 
bleaching cotton fabrics containing 
colored effect threads dyed with 
these coloring matters. It has long 
since been established that any 
lack of fastness of the vat dyes to 


kier boiling is due in the main, to 
the reducing action during the oper- 
ation exercised by the starch and 
the alkail present. 


Attempts have been made to mod- 
ify the nature of the kier boiling, 
but without very successful results 
in general. Perhaps the palliative 
measure proposed by the 
works attracted most attention. I 
will be remembered that in this 
method it was proposed that the 
boiling out liquor should contain an 
addition of bromate of potash to a 
liquor containing 1.2 per cent of 
‘austic soda an addition was to be 
made of 0.2 per cent to 0.5 per cent 
of bromate of potash on the weight 
of the material to be treated. This, 
and many other methods proposed, 
do not appear to have been accorded 
general adoption. 


These general considerations of 
the subject lead up to the endeavor 
of the authors quoted, to devise a 
method based on the simpler way 


Hoedst 


of arranging an appropriate com- 
bination of dyeings one on the other, 
or plainly, topping with the idea of 
attaining greater fastness especially 
to kier-boiling. 

Iron buff, as a topping, seemed 
sufficiently attractive to the authors 
to encourage the investigation of its 
merits. Other metallic salts were, 
of course, also given consideration. 

The production of iron ‘buff on 
cotton is so simply accomplished, 
that even today it is regarded by 
many as a very cheap and effective 
‘method of dyeing. In effect, the 
cotton needs only to be impregnated 
with a solution of an iron salt and 
then dried, or, for a deeper shade, 
treated with an alkali before the 
dyeing. Numerous variations of the 
procedure are well known. 

One relies on the use of the so- 
eaNed basic “nitrate of iron,” from 
| per cent to 10 per cent, followed by 
treatment with a 2 per cent to 3 per 
cent solution of soda. Others rely 
on ammonia or lime water as the 
fixing agent, and yet others a dilute 
solution of hypochlorite of soda or 
calcium. The depth of the resulting 
color may be increased by repeating 
the operations successfully. 


In application 
preper 
by the 
attained 


to fabrics, the 
impregnation of the cotton 
solution of the iron salt is 
by means of padding, in 
place of simple immersion in the 
vase of yarns, fol.iowed by fixation 
and washing in an open machine. 


Such are the principles involved in 
the production of iron buff in cot- 
ton. 


Practical 


considerations come, 
however, into view, since the pre- 
cipitation of a metallic oxide on to 


the fibre, may result in some condi- 
tions in the imparting of what may 
be regarded in many circumstances 
as the undesirable factor, the pro- 
duction of a harsh handle. 

This side of the subject has re- 
ceived in the past the attention if 
deserved, and attempts made to 
conduct the dyeing of cotton iron 
buff in such a manner that harsh- 
ness should not be imparted to the 
material. Most textile colorists con- 
cerned with the application of min- 
eral salts to cotton have solved this 
phase of the matter to their own 
satisfaction. There are more ways 
than one available to the investiga- 
for, but one published nearly 40 
years ago by Lange, affords an in- 
stance of the right line to pursue. 

Lange was concerned with the 
dyeing of iron buff in cotton yarn. 


The yarn previously bleached was 
thoroughly impregnated with a cold, 
strong solution of acetate of iron, 
squeezed well, and allowed to hang 
in the air for an hour, then washed 
with water, soaped near the boil, 
and washed. This method depended 
greatly on the preparation of the 
acetate of iron. Lange prepared the 
solution by adding a solution of lead 

(Continued on Page 32) 


MANUFECTURING COMPANY 


Steam Turbines for Industrial Plants 
| 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 


PRODUCTS 
Electrical Machinery Crushing and Cement Machinery 
Steam Turbines a Flour Mill Machinery 
Steam Engines Saw Mill Machinery 
Condensers Air Compressors 
Hydraulic Turbines Air Brakes | 
Pumping Engines Steam and Electric Hoists 
Centrifugal Pumps Farm Tractors 
Gas Engines Power Transmission Machinery 
Oil Engines Perforated Metal 
Mining Machinery Timber Preserving Machinery 
Metallurgical Machinery 


The accompanying 
illustration shows a 
2900 k.w., 80% p.f. 
480 v.., 
r. p. m., condensing 
Steam Turbine unit | 
in a prominent in- 
dustrial plant — one 
of the many diversi- 
fied industries using 
ALLIS-CHALMERS 
equipment. 
| 
| 


Sizes from 200 k.w. 
to 35,000 k.w. 


60 — 3600 
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LEADS THE FIELD 
in 
BETTER SPINNING QUALITIES—HIGHER PRODUCTION 


LOWER OPERATING COSTS 
EASE OF OPERATION—RUGGED CONSTRUCTION 


THESE WATCHWORDS our Biddeford Engineers keep ever before them. Our plant 
at Biddeford, Maine, is so organized that it devotes its entire energies to the manufac- 
ture of ROVING and SPINNING frames. Specializing in this way, they are able, 
through constant study and close contact with the spinning problems of this country, to 
supply cotton manufacturers with a constantly improved frame, which incorporates 
the qualities mentioned above to the highest possible degree. 


| Itpaysto | 
Largest Manufacturers of | Modorn 


Machiner 


Fextile Machinery in America 
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Solves Another Problem 


If you are weaving off paper tubes or 
cops, you have probably experienced 
considerable trouble caused by the 
variation in the diameter of the 
tubes. Your spindles hold one tube 
perfectly, then the next tube is either 
too small to go on the spindle—or so 
large that the spindle won’t hold it 
firmly. 


The type of split spindle that is being 
used is sometimes packed with leath- 
er to hold tubes with over-size diam- 
eters. This helps some, but the strain 


frequently causes the spindle to 
break. 


The spindle we make and recommend 
will take any size cop—will allow for 
all variations, and because of its con- 
struction, does not injure the tubes— 
they can be used over and over again. 


Write us for samples—without cost 
or obligation. 


~ 
SHUTTLE -COMPANY 


H.H.Utlman, President 
WOONSOCKET, R.I. 
GREENVILLE, S.C. PATERSON, N. J. 


Economy in 


Lubrication is a dominant factor 
in all industry, where machinery is 
calledupon to play a prominent part. 
Time may change this, and al some 
date in the distant future bearings 
may be developed which shall not 
require lubrication, in the present 
sense of the word. At present, how- 
ever, lubrication is a necessary evil 
that proves to be an expensive one 
if certains facts are not recognized. 

In general, the function of a lubri- 
cant is to prevent contact of two 
surfaces moving relative to each 
other. In order to function properly 
and economically, there are certain 
things which a lubricant must be 
capable of doing. 


Primarily, a lubricant must be 
capable of maintaining a film be- 
tween the moving parts. If, due to 
excessive loads, etc., this film is de- 
stroyed, contact between metal sur- 
faces will ensue, with the resulting 
friction and wear upon these sur- 
faces. So film strength is our first 
consideration, 


The generation of this film 
strength and ils maintenance after 
formation, merit the utmost alten- 
lion. There are numerous methods 
of arriving at the same end—some 
good, some bad, some indifferent. 
The basic principle, however, of any 
method of application, requires, as 
fore stated, that the lubrication film 
be formed and maintained. The 
method of formation of the film is a 
mechanical feature. The mainte- 
nance of the film, however, is close- 
ly allied with the internal structure 
of the lubricant. Herein lies~ the 
difference between an ordinary and 
a quality oil. 


As a concrete example, a lubricant 
which has a tendency to run out of 
a bearing, requires constant replace- 
ment, in order that the film may be 
maintained. Unless the bearing is 
equipped with a special device for 
returning the excess lubricant to it, 
this exeess is a total loss, and usual- 
ly such a device is in itself, prohibi- 
tive, because of initial cost. 


The obvious remedy, therefore, is 
to use an efficient lubricant which 
will “stay put” in the bearing. The 
economies effected by the use of 
lubricant are several. 


As the quality lubricant does not 
run out to any extent, very little re- 
placement is needed. Ring oilers, 
ete., require less frequent filling. 
The rate of supply from sight feed, 
mechanical devices, etc., can be ma- 
terially reduced. Where hand oiling 
is practiced, fewer applications are 
necessary, thus affecting a saving 
not only in lubricant cost, but labor 
cost also. 


A machine, oiled with an ordinary 
lubricant, usually suffers from a 
lack of oil, and net from infrequent 
oiling, as is generally supposed. 
Even though operators or oilers give 
the machinery regular attention, the 
bearing will be without the lubri- 
cant in a very short time unless the 
oil applied is an efficient oil, and has 
qualities within itself which give as- 
surance of its staying where it is 
placed. An ordinary lubricant will 
run out almost as soon as applied. 
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Lubrication 


A very common sight is a machine 
fairly dripping oil and yet the bear- 
ings becoming loose and the ma- 
chine wearing itself out. Certainly 
the appearance of the machine and 
the surroundings, are evidence of 
chine wearing itself out. Certainly 
the apeparance of the machine and 
the surroundings, are evidence of 
the fact, that the machine is receiv- 
ing frequent attention, in this mat- 
ter of oil. It is also evidence of the 
fact that frequent oiling will not 
solve the problem, if a poor lubri- 
cant be used. A quality lubricant 
does not need as frequent attention; 
and inspection shows that it is in a 
place where it gives service, and not 
dripping from the outside of bear- 
ings. The economy is obvious. 


When a lubricant leaves the bear- 
ing, it must perforce go somewhere 
else, and it shows no discrimination 
in seeking a- final resting place. 
Whether upon the operator, ma- 
chinery, floor, or product, makes no 
difference in its young and ill-spent 
life. 


In some industries, this phenome- 
non creates more havoc than in 
others. In the textile industry, for 
example, cleanliness is a prime fac- 
tor, Even high grade lubricants with 
ability to stay put, are bound to be 
thrown at times, due to faulty bear- 
ing construction, if nothing else. If 
this lubricant finds its ways onto 
the coth, it ruins the product, unless 
it is of a nature which allows it to 
be readily removed by washing. He- 
gardiess of quality, whether good, 
bad, or indifferent, all lubricants are 
alike insofar as final staining is con- 
cerned. But as all oils are not alike 
in their lubricating qualities, all 
lubricants are not alike in their 
property resistance to removal from 
cloth they have stained. So, in ad- 
dition to their properties as a lubri- 
cant, some oils must have qualities 
which render them harmless insofar 
as leaving a stain which cannot be 
eliminated. Oils which have this 
ed are the so-called stainless 
oils. 


For best results a lubricant with 
a constantly maintained oil film, 
should show a minimum resistance 
lo motion. Most first-class lubri- 
cants capable of maintaining a film 
will show approximately the same 
minimum resistance to motion, if 
they are given a comparative test. 

In a majority of, if not all, indus- 
tries using machinery, the mainten- 
ance and replacement costs far ex- 
ceed the lubrication costs. A not 
uncommon ratio is 20 to 1. And yet, 
a possible increase of a few per cent 
in cost of lubricants which will cul 
the cost of maintenance is usually 
looked upon with horror, and to say 
the least, deemed inadvisable. The 
“penny saved and dollar wasted” 
policy dominates. 


To briefly review the points 
stressed, a lubricant which will 
stay put will show the following ad- 
vantages: 


1 Reduce the actual cost of lubri- 
cants over a given period. 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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Continued from last week) 


On Saturday, July 25th, we-moved 
from the Royal Palace Hotel af 
Kensington Gardens, London, to the 
Regent Palace Hotel, which is lo- 
cated on Picadilly Circus, in the 
center of London. 

Rates at the Regent Palace Hotel 
were very reasonable, being only 
$2.25 per day, which price included 
breakfast and tips. 

London, like all of the old cities 
of the old world, has many. crooked 
and winding streets and very few 
straight ones. 

The streets are not, however, as 
crooked and winding as those of 
Boston, Mass.; in fact, there is little 
foubt that Boston has the worst 
streets in the world. 

There are no street cars in London 
except in the suburbs, but there is 
a never ending line of busses, mos! 
of which are painted red. 

When you look down a street 
there are busses as far as you can 
see, Every bus has a number which 
indicates the route that it follows, 
and those who use the busses simply 
wait until the right number comes 
along. 

Some people ride inside the busses 
while others ride on top, and they 
seemed to be always filled. When 
I was in London twenty-five years 
previously I spent most of my time 
riding on top of busses and looking 
at the people. [ preferred that to 
sight-seeing. 

In London, as in all of England, 
vehicles drive on the left hand side 
of the road and it looked funny to 
see them driving on what we call 
the “wrong” side. 

When people do things different 
from the manner to which we have 
been accustomed we are prone to 
say that they are wrong, but such 
is by no means logical. 

In this connection I am reminded 
of the story of an American who, 
seeing a Chinaman placing cake and 
wine upon the grave of his father, 
facetiously remarked, -“How long 
will it be before your father comes 
up to eat the cake and drink the 
wine?” 

Looking at him the Chinamian re- 
plied, “About the same time your 
father comes up to smell the flowers 
you put on his grave.” 

Because we are accustomed to 
putting flowers upon graves we 
think that it is proper, but it is only 
a sentiment, and there is no more 
reason for doing so than putting on 
cake and wine as they do in China. 

We do not like to see busses and 
automobiles drive on the left hand 
side of the road, but it is not for us 
lo say that it is wrong. 

During the week I spent al the 
convention of Rotary International 
at Ostend, which was attended by 
men from 38 nations, I came in con- 
tact with many people from other 
countries and I learned to have a 
great respect for habits and customs 
of others. 

We used to moralize and wonder 
how in certain countries of Africa 
women could go about with so few 
clothes, but now our flappers and in 
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Visiting Europe 


By David Clark 


some cases our grandmas dont wear 
any more than the women we criti- 
cised, and as it is the custom and 
the fashion, we say that it ts all 
right. 

If things keep progressing the 
women of Africa will soon have 
cause to criticise the nudity of 
America. 

The nations Of the world differ 
in habits and customs and it is not 
for the people of any one nation to 
he too eritical of the customs and 
habits of other nations. 

In good society in England you 
hold your fork in the left hand with 
the prongs down and push your 
food on the fork with your knife, 
which 1s held in the right hand, buf 
I could not manipulate my knife and 
fork that way and I guess some of 
those with whom I ate thought | 
was a “rube.” 

All of this ts in the way of a plea 
for consideration to be given to the 
customs of others. 

On Saturday at noon [ went to the 
Cecil Hatel to attend a meeting of 
the Rotary Club of London, but on 
the way stopped at the Savoy Holel 
and had the pleasure of mecting 
Tilden, the great tennis player of 
America, who was then plaving in 
the International matches at Wim- 
bledon, where he suffered the worse 
defeat in his career. 

The Rotary Club of London meets 
once per week, on Wednesday, but 
on account of the large number of 
American Rotarians passing through 
London on their way home from the 
Ostend convention, they held 
lunches every day during June and 


July. 


About six London men were pres- 
ent at each lunch to welcome the 
visifors and there were usually 
twenty-five or more visitors from 


the United States or Canada. 


Members of the Rotary Club of 
London told me that people had the 
idea that Englishmen were cold and 
inhospitable and that they wanted 
fo prove that such was not the case 
and they certainly proved it to my 
satisfaction. 

Englishmen have a certain reserve 
that is characteristic of them as a 
race, but underneath that reserve 
Lhey are good fellows and good mix- 
ers. 

Most of us in America are of Eng- 
lish, Scotch or Irish stock and while 
the “Melting pot of Nations” nas re- 
moved our reserve most of us still 
have an admiration for the statinch 
race of men from whom we sprang. 

The English are a fine race of men 
and they have played a leading pari 
in making the history of the world 
and no people have a higher regard 
for their financial obligations, pri- 
vate or Governmental. 

During the luneh at the Cecil 
Hotel I met a number of the mem- 
bers of the Rotary Club of Loadon 
and enjoyed talking to them and 
there were also quite a number of 
Americans and Canadians present, 
some of whom I had met on the boat 
or at Ostend. 

It is very seldom that I do any 
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Good 


Business 


NE small town in Piedmont Caro- 

linas reports the following new 
industries that have located there 
within the last twelve months: 


A veneer manufacturer. Utilizes hard- 
woods from near-by forests and sup- 
plies neighboring furniture factories. 


A manufacturer of knitted undi wear. 
Ample supplies of cotton yarns and 
teachable labor combine to make this 
venture profitable. 


A canning company. Concentrates on 
berries, string beans and sweet pota- 
toes. There is room for three or four 
additional plants in this community. 


A chair factory. This industry utilizes 
skilled labor trained in other factories 


nearby and turns out a special line of 
goods. 


A garment manufacturer. Due to the 
fact that the older industries estab- 
lished here are large employers of men, 
there is a surplus of female labor which 
offers opportunities to the knitting and 
cutting-up trades. 


Every one of these new industries is 
running full time, employing full 
forces and enjoying the prosperity that 
marks the whole Piedmont Carolinas 
section. 


What special advantages are there for 
your company? Why not get the facts? 
Our Industrial Department will gledly 
supply any information you may need. In- 
vestigate. Write to Room 1105B Mercan- 
tile Building, Charlotte, N. C. ) 


DUKE POWER COMPANY 


) OWNERS OF SOUTH“ZRN POWER COMPANY, SOUTHERN | | 
PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY AND ALLIED INTERESTS (| 
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Practical Discussions Practical Men 


Inspection of Cloth. 


Editor: 

When inspecting cloth, which way 
is it best to have the cloth move on 
the cloth inspection machine? 

Finisher. 


Brushing Cloth on Both Sides. 


Editor: 


How can | make the cloth pass 
through an inspection machine, sv 
that the cloth may be brushed on 
both sides without passing the 
cloth through a second time, sepa- 
rately and have the cloth move in 
the direction of the inspector. 


Bill. 


Licker-in Settings. 


Editor: 

Why are card licker-ins not set 
closer to the cylinder than is usual- 
ly done. Is 10-1000 as near to the 
clinder as licker-in can be set and 
make good work? Carder. 


Answer to Troubled. 
Editor: 

What makes a card throw out col- 
ion from one or both sides of the 
Card? ‘The cause of this is ‘thal 
cylinder screens are choked down 
with waste. 

The screen must be freed from 
waste-filled interstices, and then be 
set right. There is also an adjust- 
ment which can be made between 
the card cylinder edges, and the flex- 
ible bend which will prevent the 
escapement of the lint ladened dust, 
also of good cotton. 

Second Hand. 


Answer to Chin. 


Editor: 

Answering “Chin” regarding good 
roll settings for card duplex clean- 
ers. He does not mention the grade 
of cotton. But would say that as 
a basis to start the settings when 
using, say middling inch cotton and 
carding 600 pounds per week the 
four roll should be set 12-1000 of an 
inch to the licker-in and the back 
roll should be set 17-1000 of an inch 
to the licker-in. Carder. 


Answer to Clothier. 
Editor: 

Clothier wants to know if heavy 
wire clothing would be better than 
the use of saw steel teeth as now 
used? 

Would say that heavy wire eloth- 
ing for card licker-ins was once ex- 
tensively used, and it worked well 
when the clothing was new and in 
good shape. But the wires became 
easily bent. It was a hard job to 
keep the clothing in good working 
order. The wire would become 
hooked, and the licker-ins would 
become clogged. But for excellent 
carding, clean cotton, low produc- 


The Practical Discussion Department of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin is open to all readers whether they are interested in seeking 
information on technical questions or are willing to help “the other 
fellow” who has experienced trouble in some phase of his work. 

The questions and answers are from practical men and have often 
proved extremely valuable in giving help when it was urgently needed. 

The interchange of ideas between superintendents and overseers 
develops a great deal of worth while information that results in much 
practical benefit to the men who are concerned with similar problems. 

You are invited to make free use of this department and to join 
in discussing various problems that are mentioned from week to week. 
Do not hesitate because you do not feel that you are an experienced 
writer. We will take care of that part of it —Editor. 


tion, and fine work, nothing can beat 
ithe wire clothing for card licker-ins. 
O'd Carder. 


Answer to Anxious. 


Editor: 

Regarding the question by Anxi- 
ous, who desires to know how to. sel 
card brushes so as to keep his cards 
top flats clean. 

First, he must have good brushes. 
Second, he must be certain that the 
bands which drive these top flat 
revolving brushes are well made, 
and not less than % of an inch diam- 
eter and tight enough to prevent 
slipping. Now, the brushes should 
be set just deep enough into the top 
flats to sweep off the surplus fibres 
not taken off by the comb, If the 
brushes are set too deeply, they will 
pack the fibres further and deeper 
down into the top flat clothing and 
clog the clothing instead of clean- 
ing the flats. Textile. 


IF 


If we had better laps, says the 


men at the cards, we could make 
better work and it wouldn't be so 
herd. 


If the carding were only belter, 
likewise says the drawing boy we 
could then please the bosses and 
work would be a joy. 

If says the slubber tenders, our 
drawing they would only piece, we 
could run 95 per cent, and our 
troubles then would cease. 

If says the speders girls, the slub- 
bers would not make hard ends, we 
would fill up every bobbin, and have 
plenty dough to spend. 

If says the spinning babies, we had 
less doublings and sing!ings too we 
would soon fill all the loom beams, 
and we'd not be in such a stew. 

If says the Spooler Angels, the 
spinners would make fewer knots 
and gouts, we could make yarn to 
please the warper hands and with 
them not be at outs. 

If says the warper tender, we had 
fewer tangled spools, we could make 
warps that would slash better and 
no! break the supers rules. 

If says the slasher devils, we didn't 
have so many haps and crosses, we 
could please the super and others, 
and nef need so many bosses. 

If we had better sized yarns says 


the lonely drawing-in guy, I could 
give those weavers warps with 
which they could run in high. 

If shouts the weavers, we had less 
knots and misdraws, we'd feel bel- 
ter towards the world in general, 
even including our mother-in-iaws. 

If says the critical cloth inspectors 
all the weavers only knew ther stuff, 
the supé@r wouldn't watch us near 
so closely, and not always seem so 
gruff. 

If says our President, when about 
our goods the cutters kick, my super 
can't do this better, T'll fire him, and 
that damn quick. 

If says the poor discouraged super 
there's a heaven for me beyond the 
skies, grieve not when there I am 
taken where I'll hear no alabies..— 
The Pace Maker of Geneva (Ala.) 
Cotton Mills. 


New Heavy Belting Loom 
for Heavy Multiple Ply 
Narrow Fabrics 


The loom is of the positive shut- 
(le type of the so-called narrow 
fastened tegether by a sewing ma- 
chine fabrie loom and was designed 
io weave very heavy multiple ply 
fabrics up to about 12-inches wide; 
or, in other words, it is designed to 
handle the narrower width of the 
heavy work that, under ordinary 
conditions, could not be economical- 
ly produced on the broad or fly 
shuttle looms. The loom has a total 
of 12 spaces and will weave goods up 
io four inches wide, and one-inch 
thick. The loom operates 96 picks 
per minute. It is 24 inches long and 
9 inches wide over all. 

This heavy work comprises such 
fabrics as the wide asbestos brake 
linings that are used on trucks, 
motor busses, hoisting engines and 
oil-well drilling machines, and also 
includes belts that are used for 
transmission of power and on con- 
veyors. 

This loom has a total capacity of 
i6 harnesses. and can handle work 
up to seven-ply. This ply work 
might be compared to several pieces 
of cloth fastened together by sew- 
ing machine the main difference 
being that when the ply goods are 
formed on a loom, the binder thread 
is woven in and serves to fasten the 
several plies together, 


The harness motion used on this 
loom is of the so-called ciosed shed 
type, or is constructed so that all of 
the harnesses come to a central posi- 
tion at each pick when the lay is on 
the front center and the reed is beat- 
ing the filling thread into the cloth. 

When the ply fabrics are woven 
on an ordinary open shed loom it is 
necessary to hold some of the har- 
ness frames either in an up or down 
position for several picks; and when 
this is done the takeup( which is 
constantly working) is drawing the 
threads through the harnesses, and 
by the friction between the threads 
and heddles causes the harness 
frames to pull forward and crowd 
against each other, causing serious 
complications in many cases. With 
the closed shed harness motion, a! 
each pick the threads are in a 
straight line from the breast beam 
stand to the whip-roll at the back 


of the loom. and this allows the 
threads to free themselves in the 
heddies and causes less trouble 


from the harness drawing forward. 
The construction of the lay is also 


somewhat different from other 
iooms which we have built. It is so 
arranged that the rack rod which 


operates the shuttles can be remov- 
ed from the lay without disturbing 
the location of any of the shuttles, 
or without disturbing the driving 
connections which are connected to 
the shuttle motion. It is also arrang- 
ed that the angle of the lay can be 
changed, so that adjustment can be 
made to have the shuttle pass 
through the yarn with the least pos- 
sible friction, or so that the reed can 
be set at any desired angle when the 
same is beating the filling thread 
into the cloth. 

The shuttle motion is also some- 
what different from that on the ordi- 
nary loom, where wires and woven 
shuft'e straps or leather straps are 
used to econneet the drrving rack 
rod with the shuttle motion. On this 
loom all of these connections are by 
steel chains and rods. This con- 
struction. overcomes: the rather seri- 
ous trouble experienced on ‘some 
looms from the stretching of the 
shuttle straps, and in overcoming 
the stretching the vibration is cult 
down to a considerable extent. In 
many cases this construction will al- 
low for a considerable increase in 
the speed of the loom. 

The takeup is arranged with an 
individual roll for each piece of 
goods. Each takeup drum has a set 
of differential gears to drive il, and 
with this construction it is possible 
for the operator to let back or take 
up any piece of goods on the loom 
without interfering with the others. 

In the ordinary narrow fabric 
looms it has been customary to use 
wood for the breast beam and hack 
girts, but in this particular loom no 
wood is used in the frame. This is 
constructed of cast iron loomsides 
and cross girts, held together by 
structural steel sections. 
Picking, by Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works. 
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Ti extile Output Breaks Records in First Six M onths 


OR the past four years gencral 

business has expanded, but the 
textile industry has failed to reflect 
this. Previous years’ studies also 
show the textile industry has not 
always moved as a unit, 

During the first six months of 
1927 there was record consumption 
of all textile fibres—cotton, wool, silk 
and rayon. The relative gain is in- 
deated on the chart concluding this 
article. It shows that the textile 
production index, which is a weight- 
ed aggregate of cotton, wool, and silk 
reached in the first half of 1927 the 
highest level since the post-war de- 
pression. This index would have 
reached a still higher level if rayon 
figures had been included. 


General Industry Off. 


While the consumption of textile 
fibers imereased general business 
actually declined. This is reflected 
in the building, automobile, lumber 
and iron ore industries. 


The significance of the consump- 
comparison for the first six months 
lion figures is clearly indicated by 
of 1927 with 1926 or 1925. Cotton 
consumption for the first 6 months 
of 1927 not only exceeded the pre- 
vious record of 1923 but also was 
the highest on record—3,803,992 
bales, compared with 3,392,990 bales 
in 1926 and the previous high mark 
of 3,540,769 in 1923. 

Silk consumption or takings also 
was Of record proportions, exceed- 


By A. W. Zelomek, Statistician, Fairchi'd Analytical Bureau, in Daily News 
Reeord, 


ing of 1926 by 38,017 bales. The tota! 
for the first six months was 275,060 
bales, compared with 237,043 in 
1926. 

Wool consumption, which had 
heen declining steadily, registered 
first gain in several years, total con- 
sumption in pounds being 279,904,- 
000, compared with 240,449,000 in 
1926, 

While accurate data regarding 
rayon consumption is not available, 
it is probable total consumption wil! 
exceed that of last year by at least 
5,000,000 to 10,000,000 pounds. Total 
consumption has undoubtedly ex- 
ceeded 35,000,000 pounds. 


The high rate of general business 
activity and lower fiber prices are 
basically causes for the record con- 
sumption of cotton, wool, silk and 
rayon. 


Regarding high rate of general 
business activity, it is necessary to 
bear in mind that for a number of 
years the textile industry failed to 
reflect the high rate of general busi- 
ness consumption of textile apparel 
commodities failed also to keep pace 
with consumption of such ttems as 
automobiles, radios and musica! in- 
struments. Lower prices have been 
one of the biggest factors in the in- 
creased consumption of textile fib- 
ers. 


A comparison of the Fairchild 
Textile Production Index with the 
Fairchild Coposite Index since 1920 
discloses the following: 

During the years of low prices, 
textile production was on a high 
level, while the converse has been 
true in years of high prices. The 
chart shows that both textile pro- 
duetion and textile fiber prices re- 
covered from the post-war depres- 
sion at about the same time, recov- 
ery in production being much more 


marked than the recovery in prices. 


However, during the years of 
1923-1924 while textile prices were 
at the highest, production was at 
the lowest. Since the peak of De- 
cember, 1923, textile prices declined 
steadily until December, 1926, but 
have recovered since then. 


In December, 1923, the Fairchild 
Composite Index registered the high 
total of 96.7, having recovered from 
the low point of 47.4 in 1921. The 
index declined steadily from De- 
cember, 1923, to December, 1926, 
when it reached 51.1. As of the week 
ending July 29, 1927, the index had 
recovered and reached 5.2. 

A study of the Fairchiid Textile 
Production Index for 1920 to date 
shows that the low point was reach- 
ed in February, 1921, the index be- 


ing 69.8. From 6938 the index ad- 
vanced until it reached 129.6 in 
January, 1923. From then on, it de- 
clined with slight upturns al inter- 
vals to 74.1 in June, 1924. 

There was a recovery ir the lat- 
ler part of 1924 with the usual sum- 
mer recessions during the years 
1925-1926. The low point in 1925 was 
during the month of June, 106.9. The 
recovery was gradual from this low 
point until the high point of March, 
1927-—147 8. 

While statements regarding prof- 
its for the first six months are not 
available for cotton, wool, silk and 
the aggregate profits of these four 
rayon industries, it is certain that 
industries will not equal the aggre- 
gate increase in production. Of the 
four industries, cotton and rayon 
companies have fared much better 
than the wool and silk. 


In connection with silk, increased 
consumption has been largely due to 
increased takings by the knitting in- 
dustry. It is doubtful if the total 
amount of fabrics consmued during 
the first six months equaled the to- 
tal last year. Sales of men’s appar- 
el during the first six months de- 
cline 25 per cent under 1926. 


The present outlook is for con- 
tinued large consumption of cotton, 
wool, silk and ravon. However, it 
is doubtful if the ratio of increase 
recorded during the first six months 
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the only one capable of weaving 


rayon properly. This is due to the 
fact thatthe wire on the Rayon Reed 
differs from that on the regular reed. 
What holds for rayon holds for other 
yarns as well. A reed adapted to the 
thread being woven, can produce 
better results. At the same time it 


can not work injuries to itself by 
performing work unsuited to it. 


Use of the right reed in the right 
place can make the difference be- 
tween poor cloth and good cloth, be- 
tween a broken, useless reed, and one 
ready to carry on indefinitely. 


We are always glad to furnish sam- 
ples on request. 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Southern Office: Steel Heddle Bidg., 621-635 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. 


New England Office: 


44 Franklin St.., 
Providence, R. I. 


Hampton Smith, Mer. 
Main Plant: 


2ist and Allegheny 
Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Foreign Office: 


Hudders Field, Eng. 
Shanghai, China 


The Right Reed for the Right Place 


It is now generally accepted that the 
special Steel Heddle Rayon Reed is 


The 
Steel 
Heddle 


Line 


“Duplex” Loom 
Harness (complete 
with Frames and 
Heddies fully as- 
sembied.) 


Drop Wires (with 
Nickel Plated, Cop- 
per Plated or Plain 
Finished). 


Heddies 

Harness Frames 
Selvage Harness 
Leno Doups 
Jacquard Heddiles 
Lingoes 


Improved Loom 
Reeds 


Combs 
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Winners of Second and Third Prizes 


Contest Winners-—1t2 


As stated in our last issue W. K. 
Drv of Landis, N. €., won first prize 
in our contest on “The Fine Points 
of Carding.” but there was no other 
decision as the following articles re- 
ceived-one vote each: 


Article No. 6.. 1 vote 
Article No. 18 1 vote 
Article No. 23 1 vote 
Article No. 33... 1 vote 
Article No. 36... 1 vote 
Article No, 37.. 41 vote 

We sent the six articles to the 
judges and asked them to make a 


decision relative to the best and sec- 
ond best among them. 

One of the judges was in Okla- 
homa on a vacation, but the others 
reported as follows: 

Judge No. 1. 

Best—No. 37 (Romer). 

Second Best—No. 6 (Corn Husker). 
Judge No. 2. 


Rest—No. 37 (Romer). 
Second Best—No. 23 (One of the 
Boys). 
Judge No. 3. 
Best—No. 37 (Romer). 
Second Best—No. 23 (One of the 
Boys. 
Judge No. 4. 
Best—No. 6 (Corn Husker). 
Second Best—No. 23 (One of the 
Boys). 
Judge No. 5. 
Best—No. 6 (Horn Husker). 
Second Best—No. 33 (Southern). 


Judge No. 6. 
Best—No. 18 (Sambo). 
Second Best—No. 37 


Allowing 1 vote for “Best” and % 
vote for “Second Best.” we find the 
following: 

No. 37 (Romer)... 
No. 6 (Corn Husker) 
No. 23 (One of the Boys) 


Romer). 


3% votes 
2% votes 
1% votes 


No. 18 (Sambo) 1 vote 
No. 33 (Southern) % vote 

Substituting the names of the 
writers for their numbers and as- 
sumed names we have: 

Votes 

I. K. Edwards, Rome, Ga. 3% 
F. E. Latham, Rock Hill, S. C. 2% 
L. K. Payne, Marion, N. C. 1% 
A. E. Nance, Kannapolis, N. C.— 1 
KE. L. Goble, West, Texas Ly 

The contest winners therefore 
were: 


Winner of First Prize: 
P. K. Dry, 
Landis, N. C. 
Winner of Second Prize: 
I. K. Edwards, 
Rome, Ga. 
Winner of Third Prize: 
F. E. Latham, 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


We have forwarded to the prize 
winners their checks for $25, $15 
and $10. 

In addition to the fortunate prize 
winners, the following the 


names of those whose articles re- 
ceived votes of the judges: 
L. K. Payne (No. 23), Marion, N. C. 
A. E. Nanee (No. 18), Kannapolis, 
N. C. 


E. L. Goble (No. 33), West, Texas. 

W. €. Hardy (No. 36), Berryton, 
(7a. 

Cc. W. Baker (No. 1), Salisbury, 
N. C. 

J. BE. Carter (No. 5), Jacksonville, 
Ala. 


B. .P. Adams (No. 8), Lancaster, 
G. W. Lehman (No. 12), Huntsville, 
Ala. 

F. Campbell (No. 
ville, N. 

The fo'lowing were given honor- 
able mention by the judges: 


21). States- 


CC. W. Baker, Salisbury, N. C. (No. 
{,—6 judges. 

J. T. Smith, MeComb, Miss. No. 
38)—3 judges. 

J. E. Carter, Jacksonville, Ala. 


No. 5)—2 Judges. 
L.. K. Payne, Marion, N. C. (No. 3) 
—2 judges. 


J. & Simmons, Cedartown, Ga. 
No. 27)—2 Judges. 
S M. Hillhouse, Charlotte, N. C. 
No. 17)—1 Judge. 
W. F. Henderson, Moultrie, Ga. 
No. 41);—1 Judge. 


P. A. Wynn, Carrollton, Ga. (No. 
3)—1 judge. 

Fitz Nuchols, North Charlotte, N. 
C. (No. 7) Judge. 

J. O. Edwards, Monroe, N. C. (No. 
i7)\—1 judge. 

J. L. Turner, Welland, Canada (No. 
judge. 

J. V. MeCombs, Franklinville, N. C. 
No. 40) —1 judge. 

T. W. Harvey, Waxhaw, N. GC. (No. 
11)—1 judge. 

P. B. Parks, Jr., Erwin, N. C. (No. 
i2 judge. 


P. K. Dry, Landis, N. C. (No. 45)— 
1 judge. 
D. L. Williams, Charlotte, N. C. 


(No. 13)—1 judge. 


J. T. Kersey, New Orleans, La. 
No. 16)—1 judge. 
W. E. Leveille, Gastonia, N. C. 


No. 32)—1 judge. 

G. A. Lay, Draper, N. C. (No, 44)— 
1 judge. 

This list of those who received 
honorable mention from one or more 
of the judges contains the names of 
some of the best carders im the 
South; in fact, we can point to sey- 
eral in the list whom we consider to 
know as much about cotton earding 
as any men connected with the tex- 
tile industry erther in the United 
States or abroad. 

It is interesting to note that one 
article received honorable mention 
from six of the seven judges while 
another received honorable mention 
from three judges. 

Last week we republished the 
prize winning articles and the fol- 
lowing are the ones that won the 
second and third prizes: 


Winner of Second Prize 
By Il. K. Edwards. 


The subject covers a very wide scope, inasmuch, as there are almost 
as many opinions on many points as there are good carders, and in most 
cases these opinions are worthy of our respect. 

We are approaching this subject, asseming, of course, that we have a 
perfect lap to start with, because we must have a perfect lap if we are to 


produce perfect carding, even with a perfect card. 

Beginning with the feed of lap into the card, we must consider the 
weight of lap, grade of stock, class of goods to be made and production 
required to supply the demand of the subsequent processes. 

The. feed roll must be in perfect condition, flutes free from foreign 
matter and a!so free from bruises caused by nails, pieces of bale ties and 
other metallic substances falling into the lap which should never be allowed 
lo get there as they certainly cause many times more damage than the cost 
of keeping them out for the feed plate and licker-in also come in for their 
share of ruin. As the licker-in plays a very important part, it requires the 
ucmost care. The entiré: working surface must be finished so that each 
tooth stands at exactly the same height and this ¢an only be accomplished 
by a perfect winding of the wire. A minimum variation of 1-1000 of an 
inch is in some cases being considered as a very good working surface, 
but that of course, is imperfect and should not be considered impossible 
Lo overcome. 

As the duty of the licker-in is to comb out the fibres as the feed rol! 
delivers them in a tangled mass over the feed plate, and thence to the 
working surface of the cylinder, if is very important that the teeth be both 
even and sharp. 

The eylinder being the greatest and most rapidly moving part and 
carrying a much greater working surface requires much more treatment. 
The clothing must be of the very best quality and put on cylinder by an 
experienced and careful man and, as the atmospheric conditions vary in 
the many localities where cards are operated, and those atmospheric con- 
ditions influence the condition of card clothing. Great care must be given 
to drawing on of clothing on cloth cylinder and doffer. 

A tension of 350 to 380 pounds on new cylinder and 250 to 300 pounds on 
doffer clothing with a temperature of 75 degrees. 

It is very wrong to draw clothing on a cylinder or doffer where temp- 
erature is very low as there is danger of straining or breaking of clothing bv 
expansion of cylinder when temperature rises, 

Grinding the wire on the cylinder must be done by a very careful man 
who is thoroughly “schooled in ‘the art,” who can exercise the very best of 
judgment as to when and how long, and how heavy to grind, and the correct 
speed fo run both roller and traverse, to form the required point on the 
wire for the best quality of work. The wire on the flats is finer than on 
cylinder. Also the doffer wire is finer than cylinder so that less grinding 
is required for flafs and doffer. 

The drum roll used for grinding flats must be very carefully covered 
with best quality emery fillet of the number best suited to the number of 
wire on flats. 


Much harm can be done by a small amount of indifference or. haste. 
trying to get the job done too quickly, when placing a grinding roll on a 
set of flats to be ground. Not only must the guide weights be set to work 
freely and accurately, and the bearings properly oiled, and grinding rol! 
accurately set at each end and guide set so that flats will pass under ro!! 
properly and chains just the exact length and tension to carry flats steadily, 
but close watch must be kept to be sure all these stay right all through the 
grinding process. As the carding operation is accomplished by the fibres 
being delivered to the cylinder by the licker-in and carried by the licker-in 
and carried between the cylinder and flats, there must be a perfectly even 
surface on flats as well as on the cylinder. High and low places caused by 
careless grinding will not result in a good quality of carded stock. 

The doffer requires less grinding than the cylinder as the doffer receives 
the stock from the cylinder and it runs at a very low speed so that while i's 
burden is very light its surface must be perfectly smooth. 

A high or low place, or a mashed place in the wire will make a hole or 
a cheudy place in the web. The coiler is the final operation of the standard 
or one delivery type of card and places the stock into cans in condense! 
form known as sliver. 

Now that we have followed the stock from the lap through the eard. 
lel us look briefly at the several positiens, or disiances of working par't- 
with relation to each other known as “settings.” 

These settings are very delicately gauged to fine adjustments and her: 
again must a high order of intelligence and keen judgment be exercised. 
Card settings are largely governed by the class of stock, class of good- 
and quantity of product. 


Many varieties of settings are used and some cases differ on practica!!: 
the same quality and quantity of carded stock. 

So, if appears unnecessary to mention any specific order of settings fo: 
in any case if would apply to only those whose particular case require: 
them. 

For heavy goods where a production of around 160 pounds per card pc: 
{0 hours is required, and breaking strength of yarn is of extreme im 
portance if is safest to test out a number of settings very thorough! 
and adopt that which gives the desired results. The same proceedur' 
would apply to a case on fine goods where a production of 80 or 90 pounds 
is required. 

Cleanliness must in all cases and at all times be given the closest a - 
tention in the operation of cards and a thorough system of cleaning mu-' 
be established and strictly adhered to. 

After we have gone over the mechanical requirements, such as leve'- 
ing, aligning and setting all the parts, making proper arrangements for 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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PLEASE BROADCAST! 
$500.00 Scholarship 


| is now available for young men and women of the Textile Industry who 
| desire to further their education along technical or cultural lines. 


The Board of Governors of the Southern Textile Association have 


4 | under consideration, and will doubtless accept at their meeting Saturday 
: | night, August 20th, the Stewardship of a $500.00 yearly scholarship fund 
- | offered by The Hart Products Corporation of New York, consulting 
ot | chemists and manufacturers of chemicals for the Textile Industry. 
mn If you know of some worthy boy or girl who is seeking to continue 
¥ | his or her education, and is presently handicapped by lack of funds, please 
- | bring this notice to their attention. 
| The purpose of this scholarship as stated by The Hart Products Cor- 
w | poration is as follows: | 
“ “The object of the scholarship is to encourage the youth of the Tex- | 
4 | tile Industry to strive for higher technical and cultural attainments and | 
he | thus by precept and example serve the advancement of the Industry and | 
| its personnel.” | 
a | This scholarship is open to any boy or girl connected with the Textile 
| Industry, or whose parents are connected with the Industry. The schol- 
ae arship will be awarded by a committee of the Southern Textile Associa- 
| tion who will consider all applications impartially with a view of selecting 
ual | those who, in their judgment, most deserve assistance and encourage- 
ment. 


rd. Those interested in this scholarship should apply at once. Send appli- 
; | eations to Mr. J. M. Gregg, Secretary, Southern Textile Association, 519 
ore | Johnston Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


Applicants should give their full name, age, address and state briefly 


alls how far they have advanced in their school work, their school record, the 
a | course they wish to persue, the school they desire to attend; and the name 
re: of persons the committee can refer to for information as to the applicant’s 


seriousness of purpose, general ability; and the least amount of money the 
im applicant will need from this fund to continue his or her course. 


jure | Award will probably be made during the first week in September. | : 


om Ralph Hart, President : 


OO 
i 


The Verdict is Unanimous 


H.P.C.WARP DRESSING 


dS HART TO BEAT! 
THE HART PRODUCTS CORP. 1440 BWAY. N.Y. 


Low Round Trip Rates 
to 


Atlantic City, N. J., and 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


via 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 


Round trip fare Charlotte to Atlantic City, N. J., $20.60, to 
Niagara Falls $30.45. 


Tickets will be on sale one day each week from June 21st to 
to October 6th, and are limited 17 days from date of sale. 
Stop overs allowed on return trip at Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington. 

Call on nearest Seaboard ticket agent for dates of sale and 
other information or apply to 
E. Eskridge, CA. 


John T. West, DPA. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Raleigh, N. C. 


age pig starch made especially for the tex- 
ile trade. 
Preferred because of its high, uniform quality. 
Every shipment the same. 
Produces a uniform size and finish. 
Eliminates changes in formula for size mixture. 
A starch that makes satisfied customers. 
Our service department and research laboratory 
will gladly assist in your sizing and finishing 
roblems. 
e manufacture Pearl, Powdered and other 
standard grade starches of the highest quality. 


PENICK & Forp, Ltp., INc. 


Manufacturers 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Southern Representatives: N. E. Representatives: 


G. LL. Morrison, Spartan- Marble Nye Company 
a"e 4 Cc. Boston and Worcester, 
4 Lassiter, Greensboro, M 


ass. 
; Providence, R. 1. 
J. Almand, Atlanta, Ga. 


P. G. Wear, Dallas, Texas 
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Cutting Down Cotton Spinning Costs 


OWN in New Bedford, Mass. 

there is a practical demonstra- 
tion in economical coiton yarn 
spinning going on. If this demon- 
stration were one of theory rather 
than one of practice it might have 
bul passing notice. But when an or- 
ganization like Washburns of New 
Bedford is sure of the ability of its 
product to deliver the service claim- 
ed for it, then manufacturers can- 
not help but look into it from the 
dollars and cents viewpoint. 

This becomes particularly so of 
any device, accessory, or supply, 
thal truly funetions to a lessened 
cost of production while at the 
same time improving quality. Such 
an event marks a new departure in 
any industry, But when a product 
not only does these things success- 
fully, but can be installed at a cost 
against the savings realized that 
pays back the investment within a 
reasonable period of time, then it 
becomes an established product of 
necessity where conditions it aims 
to correct are present. 

Into this progressive sphere have 
come the Washburn wood top roils. 
They tell an economic story that 
speaks for itself. Over 2,000,000 
spindies have been equipped with 
Washburn wood top rolls during the 
last seven or eight years all per- 
forming so efficiently and economi- 
cally that the Washburn organiza- 
tion has decided to bring the value 
of them to the attention of cotton 
mill owners in a characteristics way. 

It is with this sense of realization 
of the splendid service that its prod- 
uct can deliver, that the Washburn 
organization has recently built a 
well glassed-in demonstration room 
at its plant, and facing the street. 
It has installed there a 48-spindie 
standard frame, one of the latest 
turned out by the Whitin shops, ex- 
cept as to size, and equiped it with 
Washburn wood top rolls through- 
out for the sole purpose of showing 
what these rolls can do and are do- 
ing in actual mill practice. 

In every case where a manufac- 
turer has sent in seme of his roving 
turer has sent in some of his roving 
to be processed on this demonstrator 
spinning frame according to his 
specifications, the results of such a 
test have been in every case beyond 
all expectation of the sender. That 
is, manufacturers doing so have 
been astonished to learn that Wash- 
burn wood top rolls could perform 
such versatile service on any type 
of modern ring spinning frame. 

The principal advantages of 
Washburn wood top rolls are as set 
forth: 


1. They increase the (flexibility 
and versatility of the spinning frame 
on which they are used. The frame 
can be changed over from coarse to 
fine yarns very quickly and easily, 
merely by changing the size of the 
roving used and the gears which 
govern the speed of the rolls. The 
setting of the roll—i. e. the distance 
between them—remains unchanged 
no matter whether the frame be 
running on 12s made from cotton 
having a staple of one inch, or 
whether it be operating on 120s yarn 
made from cotton having a stapie 


length of 1% inches. Without the 
use of suitable self weighted middle 
top rolls, it is necessary to change 
the setting of the rolls each time 
any substantial change is made in 
the staple length of the cotton used, 
and the time consumed in changing 
the roll settings is so great thai the 
frames must necessarily be out of 
production for considerable periods. 
The use of Washburn wool top rolls 
eliminates most of the cost of these 
change-overs from one yarn size to 
another, and avoids the attendant 
loss of production. 


Through better contro! of the 
fibres, as they are presented to the 
front or drawing pair of rolls, the 
use of the wood top rolls results in a 
marked improvement in evenness 
and breaking strength of the yarn, 
such as cannot be obtained under 
the old system using heavily weight- 
ed middle top rolls. 


3. Very substantial economies are 
being accomplished through the use 
of Washburn wood top rolls in a 
modified system of long draft spin- 
ning, It has been possible to elimi- 
nate one entire drawing process, by 
this means, while at the same time 
obtaining, with identically the same 
kind of raw cotton, a greater break- 
ing strength in the yarn. It is 
claimed that niany mills are getting 
satisfactory long draft spinning re- 
sults with the attendant economies 
involved, merely by the judicious 
use of these lightweight middle top 
rolls, at a small fraction of the usual 
installation cost for new equipment. 


In the handling of this demonstra- 
tion work on Washburn wood top 
rolis mills are invited to freely sub- 
mit samples of their own rovings 
specifying how they should be spun. 
After the result of such spinning on 
the demonstration frame have been 
sent to a mill, the heads are invited 
down to New Bedford to personally 
check up on the figures and satisfy 
themselves that there has been no 
error and that the figures are pre- 
cisely as sent out to them. 

This willingness to show in actual 
practice. what wood top rolls can do 
is causing cotton mills everywhere 
to take advantage of it in their con- 
stant search for more economical 
operation of their spinning rooms. 
With such practical mill men as 
Wiiliam M. MecCaskey, and Harry L. 
Ray, formerly general superinten- 
dent at the Potomska Mills and more 
recently manufacturing executive of 
the Flint Mills of Fall River, in 
charge of this demonstration work 
it follows that mills sending in 
sample roving are bound to receive 
a report as practical and as accurate 
as tried and true mill men make 
them 

In describing tests made for sey- 
eral mills in Newhbedford, and else- 
where Mr. Ray has the following 
to say: 

“One mill was spinning 36s yarn 
with a draft of 12 from 6-hank 
double roving, producing yarns siz- 
ing 35.09 and having 45% pounds 
breaking strength. 

“We spun 36s yarn from their 2- 
hank single roving with a draft of 
{8 producing yarns sizing 35.25 with 
a breaking strength of 46 pounds, 
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“Another test we made,” he con- 
tinued, “was in spinning 40s varn 
out of 1% -inch staple cotton for a 
mill which was using 8-hank double 
roving and producing varns with a 
breaking strength of about # 
pounds. We substituted 6-hank 
double roving for the mill's 8-hank 
and used a draft 13.30 instead of 
their 10 draft, and produced 40s yarn 
with a breaking strength of 43 
pounds—three pounds greater than 
the mill was getting and we used a 
much coarser roving to start. with.” 

He described another experiment 
with 82s yarn. “The mill used 16- 
hank double roving with 10.20 draft, 
and, where the mill was showing a 
12-pound break, using a 12-hank rov- 
ing and 13.60 draft. 

“Another mill has been spinning 
20s yarn using 4-hank double roving 
with a draft of 10, and gelting a 
break of 96 pounds. We'used 2.42- 
hank double roving with a draft of 
16.50 and got a break of 95 pounds. 
The slightly smaller breaking 
strength in this instance is negligi- 
ble in view of the longer draft and 
the difference in roving, and serves 
to bring out our contention thal 
these wood top rolls provide all 
practical advantages of long draft 
spinning at small cost.” 

Basing their statement upon the 
results of actual experiments con- 
ducted with the wood top rolls both 
in mills and at the Washburn plant, 
Mr. MeCaskey and Mr. Ray assert 
that use of these rolls for long draft 
spinning effects a saving of at least 
one-half cent to one cent per pound 
in the actual manufacturing of 
yarns. It applies to all methods of 
long draft spinning, and a ‘greater 
saving is made from a single roving, 
but here it becomes a matter of 
choice. 

The big saving, however, is made 
in the card room. For example, if a 
mill is spinning 60s from a 12-hank 
double roving with a draft of ten, 
then changes to 6-hank double rov- 
ing with a draft of 20, the roving is 
then made on a roving or second in- 
termediate speeder eliminating the 
Jack thereby saving this extra cost 
besides permitting a much greater 
production than from 12-hank. 

The saving of power by the stop- 
ping of this extra process is another 
factor to be considered including the 
extra hands that are required for 
this process such as roving men, oil- 
ers, etc. In some cases a few more 
sides are given the spinners as the 
roving lasts so much longer on the 
long draft spinning that it enables 
the spinner to take care of more 
sides and still be able to do the 
work that is necessary. Although by 
doing this a saving is made, it must 
be determined entirely by the mill 
itself. The saving is variable, de- 
pending upon the number of yarn 
and the type of roving used. The 
finer the yarn. the greater will be 
the saving.—Fibre & Fabric. 


Cotton Supply 21,789,309 

Washington, D. C—The supply of 
colton in the United States for the 
cotton year of 1926-1927 which end- 
ed July 31 was placed at 21,789,309 
equivalent 500 pound bales by the 
Census Bureau, while distribution 


of cotton was placed at 21,927,405 
bales. 
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The 106,09 bales difference be- 
tween the supply and distribution 
figures was due principally to the 
inclusion in all distribution items of 
the “city erop.” which consists of 
rebaled samples and pickings from 
cotton damaged by fire and water. 

The supply, as compiled by ‘he 
Census Bureau, was made up as fol- 
lows: 

On hand, August 1, 1926, 3,542,560 
bales, of which 1,096,647 bales were 
in consuming establishments. 1,- 
935,913 bales were in public storage 
and at compresses, and 540,000 ba'es 
(partially estimated) were held else- 
where. 

Net imports, being total imports 
less re-exports for the year ending 
June 30, were 376,771 bales 

Ginnings during the 12 months 
were 17,869,978 bales, of which 17,- 
707,300 bales were of the crop of 
1926 ginned after July 31, 1926, and 
162,678 bales were of the crop of 
1927, ginned prior to August 1, 1927. 

The distribution was as follows: 

Net exports, being total exports 
less reimports, 10,922,652 bales. 

Consumed, 7,202,724 bales. 

Destroyed (ginned cotton) 70,000 
bales. 

On hand July 31, 1927, 3,762,029 
bales, of which 1,404,358 bales were 
in consuming establishments 1,822,- 
671 bales were in public storage and 
at compresses, and 535,000 bales 
‘partially estimated) were held 
elsewhere. 


Record Rayon Consumption 


Each succeeding estimate of the 
volume of production of the domes- 
tic rayon industry outstrips its pre- 
decessor. During the first half year, 
output exceeded $5,000,000 pounds, 
while shipments advanced to the 
record total of 43,000,000 pounds. 
According to one authority the total 
consumption of rayon during the 
first half year, including the foreign 
importations, totalled 60,000,000 
pounds. For the year it is believed 
that consumption will reach at leas! 
90,000,000 pounds, of which 70,000,000 
pounds will represent eurrent do- 
mestic manufacturing output, 8,000,- 
000 pounds will be accounted for by 
surplus on hand at the beginning of 
the year and the rest will be covered 
hy imported supplies. 

Suggestions that imports are 
hurting the industry seem, under 
the circumstances, decidedly far- 
fetched, and yet complaints to this 
effect have evidently been preferred, 
as the Government is investigating 
charges that foreign yarns have 
been dumped in this market at 
prices lower than those obtained 
abroad. As matters stand it is ob- 
vious that the domestic manufac- 
turers are not in a position to mee! 
all consuming requirements and 
apparently the demand is continual- 
ly expanding. So it is extreme_y 
unlikely that foreign yarns are being 
disposed of on terms that constitute 
any danger to domestic interests 
considering the oversold condition 
of the market. 

To exclude foreign yarns under 
present conditions would no doubt 
create scarcity values for rayon 
products for the time being and 
hence enable producers to raise 
prices without suffering any imme- 
diate loss of business. 


OU can’t actually know what a 

transmission belt will cost you 
per foot until it has lived its life on 
a drive in your plant. On this basis 
you can’t buy belting for less money 
than the cost of Ladew Belting. 
Measured solely by length of service 
and horsepower delivered, Ladew 
Belting costs less. 


The Proof Book”’ 


contains a lot of pic- 
tures and a few words 
about the way Ladew 
Belts have performed 


on some difficult 


drives. Send for a 


copy. 


EDW. R. L A 1) KW ~. Lec. 
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Raving About Cotton 
Estimate 


HE speculators, and those who 
followed their advice, are raving 
about the recent Government cotton 
crop estimate of 13,490,000 just as 
they raved last year when in the 
face of private estimates of 14,000,- 
000 bales the Government 
estimate of 15,600,000 hales. 
Then they swore that the estimate 
was far too high just as they now 


made an 


swear that the present estimate is 
too low. 

In the midst of a multitude of 
foolish statements there are some 


sane and sensible ones and we note 
the following in the weekly letter of 
Wrenn Bros. & Co.. of New York: 


Notwithstanding the manifest tendency 
to criticise the small official production 
forecast of last Monday, we see nothing to 
be gained by academic discussion of its 
accuracy. The cotton trade of the world 
recognizes the Government Reports as the 
most reliable guide to prospective supply 
and these serve as the basis or adjustment 
of values. The crop reporting board gave 
weight to weevil damage but losses in con- 
dition and acreage largely account for its 
small yield indication. 

We feel that some time may be required 
for the trade to fully adjust itself to the 
current level of prices but we regard such 
an adjustment as inevitable. Meantime the 
position of the textile industry is so much 
better than in any recent year of twenty- 
cent cotton that we doubt if such prices 
will impose a heavy burden on it or result 
in material early contraction in consump- 
tion. Adverse effect of such prices would 
be substantially modified in the event of 
further untoward crop developments. 


The Government estimated an in- 
dieated lint yield per acre of 156.8 
pounds against an average since 
1921 of 155.7. 

In the face of heavy boll weevil 
infestation we doubt if such a large 
average yield per acre as 156.8 can 


be reasonably expected and do not 
expect the crop to prove to be as 
great as 13,492,000 bales. 

Karly in July we made a survey 
of. the situation from an entirely 
unprejudiced standpoint and became 
convinced that the private estimates 
were in excess of the size of the 
crop that could reasonably be ex- 
pected. 

The bear drive which was put on 
by the speculators at that time 
caused many to disagree with us 
and there is no doubt that many 
millS were induced to sell out their 
cotton during the decline. 

Feeling sure that our position was 
correct we said in our issue just 
prior to the Government report: 


The decline in the cotton market during 
the first of this week has not changed our 
opinion that higher prices will come as the 
result of severe boll weevil damage. 

It appears to us that the drive during the 
early part of the week was made by spec- 
ulators for the purpose of running the pub- 
lic out of the market and getting their 
margins. 

It now appears to us that 
was exactly what happened. 

In the face of heavy boll weevil 
infestation, the private estimates 
were showing crops which meant 
around 170 pounds of lint per acre 
whereas no such yield could reason- 
ably be expected and most of those 
who made private estimates prob- 
ably knew that they were not cor- 
rect. 

The drive which was made with 
the private estimates as the major 
influence “whip-sawed” the cotton 
mills and the publie out of several 
million dollars. 

It makes no difference to us 
whether the market goes up or 
down, bul when we are convinced 
that a situation exists we do not 
hesitate to give an expression. 

We did our best to make mills see 
(hat a bullish situation existed but 


that 


most of them preferred to listen to 
the voices of speculators who make 
estimates for influence rather than 
for accuracy. 


Aiding the Buyers 

HE manufacturers who has cot- 

ton goods to sell, is as far as we 
ean learn. the only seller in the 
United States who habitually gives 
expression to statements tending to 
keep buyers from buying his prod- 
uets and to aid them in securing 
lower prices. 

The buyers of cotton goods are ex- 
pected to talk about high cotton de- 
creasing the consumption and about 
the stock of cotton in Europe. 

Statements of that kind are ex- 
pected from a buyer, but it is rather 
strange to see in a New York paper 
a statement by the president of a 
cotton manufacturers association 
making such statements for the 
bencfit of the buyers. 


Can anyone imagine the president 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co., or Mont- 
gomery & Ward, coming out with 
the statement that business is going 
to be bad and that the purchase of 
mail order goods will be decreased. 

The cotton manufacturing Dusi- 
ness is the only one in which the 
men who sell the goods, deliberately 
and regularly put into the mouth 
of the buyers arguments against 
buying and paying the price. 

Buyers of cotton goods put for- 
ward their arguments for lower 
prices even when they do not be- 
lieve them, but the manufacturers 
of cotton zoods are too, shall we say 
honest, to allow the buyers to buy 
without laying before them all the 
arguments against buying. 

Before President Walker D. Hines 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute is 
through he will have learned some- 
thing about a new type of business 
man. For the sake of charity we 
will call the man “the honest seller.” 


The Period of Doubt 
N August 8th the Government 
surprised the trade with a crop 
estimate of 13,492,000 bales., 

Thanks to the very brilliant ac- 
tion of the cotton manufacturers in 
aiding in eliminating the semi- 
monthly reports, the trade must 
wail until September 9th for a con- 
firmation or denial of the accuracy 
of that estimate. 

Mills are not sure enough of its 
accuracy to buy cotton and the buy- 
ers of cotton goods will for thirty 
days be able to use the question of 
its accuracy as an argument against 
paying advanced prices for goods. 

If there could have been a semi- 
monthly report about July 25th, to 
verify or deny the 13,492,000 esli- 
mate the mills would have accurate 
information upon which to proceed. 


Now the markét will be at the 
mercy of private estimates, most of 
which are made for effect rather 


than for accuracy, and the cotton 
manufacturers must floal upon a sea 
of uncertainty. 

With the semi-monthly reports 
the market made an orderly decline 
last season and at no time was there 
a 3% cent movement in two days, 
such as resulted when the August 
8th report came upon a market sit- 
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uation created by private estimates 
made just prior to that report. 

The stabilizing imfluence of fre- 
quent reports is beyond question 
and mills will pay a big price as a 
result of their action in insisting 
that the Government withhold its 
information and allow the specula- 
tors full sway with private esti- 
mates. 


The Passing of Governor 
Comer 
HE news of the passing of ex- 
Governor B. B. Comer of Ala. 
president of the Avondale Mills, will 
be received with deep regret. 
Governor Comer was a man of 
great mental force and verility and 
ranked as one of the leaders of the 
textile industry of the South as well 
as being a leader in political affairs. 
He built up a great chain of mills 
which he consolidated under the 
Avondale Mills, and their success 
was very largely due to his unusual 
business ability. 


End of the Rope 


OR several years the South has 
been taking New England's sec- 
ond hand machinery and equipment, 
and while some extraordinary bar- 
gains have been secured in a gen- 


eral sense, our Southern friends 
have been picking lemons rather 


than peaches in their promiscuous 
buying of used machinery. 
This buying for Southern account 


has run its course and now there 
are no more critical purchasers 
than Southern mill men, and the 


situation narrows down to specialty 
buying on a quality basis with full 
value demanded and given on a 
modern equipment basis. 

We have used machinery dealers 
here in New England prepared to 
fill individual requirements, and 
there is high merit in what they 
have to offer, or they are prepared 
to supply exactly what is ordered, 
but the dumping process is al an 
end and mill men as a general rule 
are seeking first use of modern 
equipment as the safest way to meet 
the growing competition in all kinds 
of yarns and fabrics.—Fibre & Fab- 
ric. 


The Visiting Europe 
Articles 


Lydia Cotton Mills 
Clinton, C. 
August 13, 1927. 
Mr. David Clark, 
Charlotte, N. C, 
Dear Mr. Clark: 

[I find your article “Visiling 
Europe” very interesting, certainly 
one of the best I have ever read. 

Mrs. Bailey, my daughter and my- 
self, eagerly await the Bulletin each 
week for this article. 

The last issue of August 11, the 
trip from Calias across the channe! 
shows that you were an acute ob- 
server, a good listener and an ex-. 
cellent performer. 

I hope when you embark at Calias 
again if will not be raining. 

With best regards, 

Yours sincerely, 
C. M. BATLEY. 


} 
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Personal News 


L. F. Adams has been promoted 
from night Lo day overseer of spin- 
ning at the Kershaw Mills Kershaw, 
S. C. 


BE. Allran, of Lineolinton, N. C., 
is now second hand in spinning No. 
; at the Erwin Mills, West Durham, 
N 


H. TT. Fieklin has resigned as 
overseer of spinning at the Kershaw 
Mills. Kershaw, 8. G., and accepted 
a similar position at the Aragon- 
Baldwin Co., Whitmire, S. 


F. J. Cartledge, of the Ipswich 
Mills, Mass., has become genera! 
superintendent of knittmg and fin- 
ishing at the Durham Hosiery Mills, 
Durham, N. C, 


C. J. Trippe,.formerly overseer of 
spinning at Steele’s Mill, Rock:ng- 
ham, N. €. ha saecepted a similar 
position with the Fountain Mills, 
Tarboro, N. C., 


R. M. Hornbuckle has resigned as 
overseer of slashing and warping at 
the Southern Specialiy Uonipany, 
Charlotte, N. C., to become overseer 
of silk beaming at the Carl Stohn 
Company, Charlotte, N. C. 


W. L. Sanders has resigned as 
overseer of carding at the Kings 
Mountain Manufacturing Company, 
Kings Mountain, N. CC. to become 
overseer of spmning at the Elmira 
Mills, Burlington, N. C., 


Ex-Goy. B. B. Comer 
Dies at Birmingham 


~ - 


Birmingham, Ala.—Braxton Bragg 
Comer, former governor of Ala- 
bama, died at his residence here 
August 15, after an illness of more 
than a month. The former gover- 
nor waged a battle against the ill- 
ness, which physicians declare, m 
view of his 78 years of age, was no 
less than remarkable. 

Mr. Comer was born in Spring Hill, 
Ala., November 7, 1848, the fourth 
son Of Mr. and Mrs. John Fletcher 
Comer. He grew up on his father’s 
plantation near Spring Hili, attended 
the University of Alabama, the Uni- 
versity of Georgia and Emory and 
Henry College in Virginia. 

in 1872 he was married to Miss 
Eve Jane Harris, of Cuthbert, Ga., 
‘he young couple making their home 
it Barbour county, Alabama, where 
Mr, Comer engaged in business, mill- 
ing, merehandising and planting, 
until 1885. Nine children, four boys 
and five girls were born to the union, 

His entrance into politics came in 
1904 when he was elected to the 
presidency of the Starr commission. 
In 1906, he was chosen in the Demo- 
‘ralic primary for the governorship 
of Alabama and later elected on an 
economic platform. 

During his administration, a child 
labor law was passed which forbade 
employment of children under 12 
years of age. He also sponsored a 


compulsory educational law requir- 
ing children under 16 years of age tv 
attend school at least eight conse- 
cutive weeks during the school 
term. 

Welfare work among the cotton 
mill. workers of the State occupied 
no small part of his time. The mii! 
communities of Mignon and Syla- 
cauga, with community recreation 
halls, swimming pools, footbail, 
baseball and basketball teams, con- 
cert bands and well lighted streets, 
are’ Considered models among South- 
ern cotton towns. 


J. J. Wilburn Drops Dead 

Seized with a sudden heart attack, 
James J. Wilburn, for 25 years book- 
keeper for Enoree Mills, Enoree, =. 
C., died in the plant office at thal 
place at 8 o'clock a. m., August 15th. 

Mr. Wilburn had just entered the 
office to begin his duties for the day 
when other employes in th building 
saw him fall to the floor. He ex- 
pired before medical attention coula 
be summoned. 

Mr. Wilburn was 62 years old and 
a native of Union county, being born 
and reared at Cross Keys. He has 
been in the employ of Enoree Miils 
for a quarter of a century, but all of 
his time had not been spent at the 
plant there. 


A. O. Norris Dead 


A. 0. Norris, superintendent of the 
Barringer Manufacturing Company, 
Rockwell, N. C., died suddenly on 
August 9th. Mr. Norris, who was a 
member of a family that is well 
known throughout the textile indus- 
try of the South, had been superin- 
tendent of the Barringer Manutac- 
luring Company for more than 1) 
years. He was a man of high char- 
acter and was held in esteem by al! 
who knew him. 

Worker Falls into Pot of Boiling 

Dye. 

Concord, N. C.—R. C. Champion, of 
311 South Cedar street, Charlotte, an 
electrical worker, was _ horribly 
burned August 4fith when he fell 
into a dye kettle at a local textile 
plant. At the Concord hospital, 
where he was rushed for treatment, 
if was said his condition was as fav- 
orable as could be expected. 

Champion was working with elec- 
trical wires over the kettle when lis 
ladder slipped. He crashed into the 
kettle, filled with about three feel 
of boiling water and dye. One leg 
was burned from the foot to the 
knee and the other from the knee to 
the waist. There were other less 
serious burns where the boiling 
liquid splashed against his body. 
The burns on his legs are consider- 
ed serious. 

Champion could not leap from the 
kettle without some slight delay be- 
eause the ladder fell on top of him, 


PROGRESSION 


The Link Between 


Amalie Textile Specialties 


and 


Sonneborn 
Technical Service 


N a period of ten years, and particularly 

during the past five, radical changes and 
improvements have been wrought in the 
industry. 


Alert manufacturers adjusted their organi- 
zations and methods to the new demands 
created by this condition. 


Our organization has not failed in this re- 


spect. It has kept abreast as it always has 
in the past— 


By exhaustive chemical research, by prac- 
tical experimentation and by constantly 
aiming at even higher quality of products. 
Result—Highly specialized products for 
the various branches of the textile industry 
that are uniformly superior, that function 
properly and with unusual economy. 


Our laboratory staff of skilled chemical en- 
gineers knows your problems intimately. 


Our sales organization comprises men who 
fully understand the benefits to be derived 
from AMALIE TEXTILE SPECIALTIES. 


Our facilities and organization are always at 
your disposal, Acquaint us with your problems! 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 
NEW YORK 


Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 


Sales Offices in Leading Textile Centers 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Columbus, Ga.—The Swift Spin- 
ning Mills are having plans prepared 
for an addition to the mill. Robert & 
Co., Atlanta, are the engineers. 


Woodruff, S. C.—The Mills Mill 


No. 2 have let contract to Walker 
Electric and Plumbing Co., Atlanta, 
for installation of a new lighting 
system. 

High Point, N. C. The Hosiery 
Corporation, of this place, to manu- 
facture and sell hosiery, socks, etc., 
has been authorized with capital 
stock $100,000, subscribed capital 
$300 by Thomas Turner, Jr., Raiph 
B. Denning and C. B. Miller all of 
High Point. 

Statesville, N. C. —-The Statesville 
Cotton Mills are installing new 
equipment, including 20 cards and 
other preparatory machinery. The 
mills are also constructing a 75,0000 
gallon reservoir and have plans for 
other improvements durmg the 
year, it is stated. 


Greer, S. C.—It was brought out 
by Mr. Westmoreland of Spartan- 
burg, speaking before the Civitan 
Club, that the taxes of the Georgia 
cotton mills, referring especially to 
the mills at New Holland, Gaines- 
ville, Ga., were far less than the 
taxes imposed on the Pacolet Mills, 
both of these mills being under the 
same management. 


Louisville, Ky.—Katherine G. Mc- 
Cord has filed notice with the coun- 
ty clerk, affirming ownership of the 
‘McCord Co. 745 West Main street, 
cotton manufacturers. This com- 
pany owns a mill at Grahampton, 
Ky., and does a large business in 
mop and other cotton yarns. CU. W. 
McCord, who formed the company 
many years ago, died a few weeks 
ago. 


Rock Hill, S. C. Officials of a 
well known overall manufacturing 
company in Ohio visited Rock Hill 
this week and conferred with the 
industrial committee of the Rock 
Hill Chamber of Commerce relative 
to the establishment of an overall 
manufacturing plant at Rock Hill. 
The names of the men and the 
overall company are being withheld 
lemporarily. 

Atlanta, Ga.—The cotton duck mill 
at the Atlanta Federal Penitentiary 
furnished employment for 800 pri- 
soners during the last year, and they 
were paid in bonuses $91,640, ac- 
cording to the annual report of War- 
den, John W. Snook, which recom- 
mends the establishment of a spin- 
ning mill as a second unit. This 
would give employment to another 
800 prisoners, he said. 

The spinning mill, he said, would 
effect a saving of from 2 to 5 cents 
per yard in the cost to the Govern- 
ment of cotton duck. The report, 
addressed to Attorney General John 
C. Sargent, is for the Government 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1927. 
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THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
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FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
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DICKSON & VALENTINE DEPT. 


BELL'S SERVICE RINGS TRUE 


CONSULTING, SUPERVISING, DESIGNING AND 
CONSTRUCTION 


OF 


TEXTILE MILLS & BLEACHERIES—STEAM 4&4 HYDRO-ELECTRIC PLANTS 
OLD MILLS REORGANIZED, EXTENDED 4&4 APPRAISED 
MILL VILLAGE DEVELOPMENT—WATER 4& SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


GEO. C. BELL 


MILL ENGINEER & ARCHITECT 
420 PIEDMONT BLDG., Phone 6628 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


ENSTALL 


K-A ELECTRICAL 
WARP STOP MOTIONS—NOW 


The far seeing weaving mill executive in- 
stalls K-A Warp Stop Motions knowing that 
money put at interest will yield interest— 
but money invested in K-A will yield ten 
fold. 


Seuthern Representative 
WILLIAM D. WHITTAKER 


R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


PAWTUCKET, R. L ATLANTA, GA. 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


E.S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth St. 101 Marietta Bidg. 
CHARLOTTE, ‘N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Town Planning and Mill V os Complete To hi 
Real Estate Subdivision and Re- ~ pographic Surveys 


me General Designs, Grading, Planting 


Country Clubs and Golf Courses and Detail 
Private Dstate and Home Grounds Sypersenten of Landscape and 
Parks, Playgrounds and Cemeteries gineering Construction 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 
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Bennett, N. C.—W. C. Brewer, of 
this place, is installing machinery 
here for a hosiery mill, which when 
completed will give regular employ- 
ment to 25 workers. 

Rural Retreat, Va. — S. S. Miller 
Hosiery Mills, of Reading, Pa. ex- 
pect to have their local plant in 
operation this month and will make 
a high class line of men's hose. 


Decatur, Ala—The last shipment 
of machinery from the Globe plant 
of the Connecticut Yarn Mills, alt 
Fall River, Mass., to Decatur, has 
been shipped. The total spindles re- 
moved to the South numbers 35,000, 
and only the disposition of the land 
and buildings now remains. The 
first shipment was made early in 
May, and since then progress has 
been rapid in the dismantling of 
the Fall River plant. 


Richmond, Va.—The Artus Knit- 
ting Mills, Inc., of Bristol, Va.-Tenn.. 
with capital stock of 250 shares to 
500 common without par and $25,000 
preferred, has been granted a char- 
ter by the State Corporation. Com- 
mission to manufacture wearing ap- 
parel of all kinds. The officers are: 
William Ray Baldwin, president, Elk 
Mills, Md.: LeRoy L. Queens, secre- 
tary, and J. Wesley Querns, treasur- 
er, both of Bristol. 


Greenville, S. C.— The framework 
has been comeplted on the large ad- 
dition to the Mills Mill, at Woodruff. 
The addition is virtually twiee as 
large as the present plant. Tomp- 
kins Co., of Charlotte, has the con- 
tract for the construction of the ad- 
dition. Seventy-five houses are be- 
ing erected in the village to care for 
the additional help which will be 
needed. The outlay on both the mil! 
and the houses will be around $400,- 
O00. 


Inman, S. C.—Bids for an addition 
155 feet by 78 feet and four stories 
high to the Inman mills, will be re- 
ceived in the Office of J. E. Sirrine 
& Co., Greenville cngineers next 
Monday, officials have announced. 
The plant at present has 40,000 spin- 
dies and the addition will greatly in- 
crease this number. The approxi- 
mate cost of the addition has not 
been made public. 


York, S. CA proposition to es- 
tablish a silk mill here on condition 
that half the capital stock, or ap- 
proximately $150,000, be subscribed 
locally, was presented to a score of 
York business men recently by L. F. 
Winnie, of Union, at the head of a 
succesful silk mill in that city. The 
York men heard the proposition 
with keen interest but reserved 
their decision as to trying to put the 
measure across until Mr. Winnie 
submits in writing a more detailed 
outline of his plan. 

The meeting was held in the eity 
hall aditorium and was presided 
over by T M. Ferguson, president of 
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the York Business Men's Associa- 
tion. Glenn Moore Barron, Union at- 
torney, who is a native of York 
county, made a short talk in the in- 
terest of the proposed mill and told 
of the success of the Union mill un- 
der the Sees of Mr. Winnie. 
Charlotte, N. c - The Southern 
Friction Fabric Co., organized a few 
weeks ago by F. D. Murdock, and J. 
W. Burnette, of Greenville, S. C.. and 
a number of associates at Charlotte, 
has practically completed and is 
putting in operation its new plant, 


which is located a short distance 
west of Charlotte. The company 
will manufacture asbestos brake 


lining and other asbestos cloth. The 
initial installation in the plant con- 
sists of six looms and the output will 
be approximately 10,000 pounds of 
asbestos cloth per week. 


Petersburg, Va.—The Swift Creek 
Cotton Mill, in Chesterfield county, 
three miles from Petershurg, and 
other property of the Chesterfieid 
Manufacturing Company was sold 
at public auction August 15th. The 
property was sold for cash by the 
Virginia Trust Company under a 
deed of trust for the second mort- 
gage to the extent of $60,000. The 
purchasers were business 
Petersburg and Kinston, N. C. The 
principal buyers were given as H. C. 
Wooten and W. B. Douglas, who re- 
cently purchased cotton mills at 
Kinston, N. C. 

The property was recently ap- 
praised by nationally known textile 
engineers at $400,000. 


Troy, N. C.—The time limit set by 
the courts for filing a higher bid for 
the Rhyne-Anderson Cotton Mill, of 
this place expired Monday after- 
noon, and reports received here in- 
dicated that no bid for the property 
was on file except that of approxi- 
mately $45,000, which was submitted 
twenty days ago by E. O. Anderson, 
of Charlotte, manufacturer and fin- 
nancier. The property was placed 
in bankruptcy proceedings several! 
weeks ago. Wesley T. Heath, of 
Charlotte, is president of the bank- 
rupt company. Milton Ensor, who 
managed the mill two years prior to 
the failure has heen acting as re- 
ceryver. 
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Concord, N. C.—Announcement of 


the sale of the Concord Knitting Co., 


of this city, 
Mill, of High Point, 
made by A. R. 


to the Willis Hosiery 
has just been 
Hoover, 


one of the 


former owners of the plant, stating 


that Mr. Willis would be resident 
manager. 

The plant has 100 machines and 
has been successfully operated for 
several years. The purchase price 


was not announced. E. W. Frieze, of 


The Verdict is Unanimous 
DRESSING 


(HART TO BEAT! 
THE HART PRODUCTS CORP 1440 BWAY. N.Y. 


No. Yarn-—100 


Staple—1%” 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby bs 


Millbury : 


Balletins of Results 


WASHBURN WOOD TOP ROLLS 


—for— 
Spinning Frames 


Twist Square—3.90 
Turns per inch—39 


Kind—Combed Sak 
Hank .Roving used—9.3D 


The above is a record of a test recently made using roving 
taken at random from a large fine goods mill, 


994.934 N. Water St.. New Bedford, Mass. 


hain Company 


Mass. 


Draft—21.80 

R. P. M. Spindle—9300 
R. P. M. Front Roll—76 
Weight Top Roll—1100 
Size—100.2 
Average Break—20 


Average 


Reliable Humi 


Deviens 


ince 1858 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Atlanta 
Georgia 


Boston 


Charlotte Greenville 


Aassachusetts North Carofina South Carolina 


High Point, formerly a resident of 
Coneord, is one of the stockholders 
in the Willis Mill, and it is under- 
stood he took a prominent part in 
the negotiations leading to the pur- 
chase. The new owners plan to con- 
tinue operation of the plant on full 
time. 


Sumiecr, C.—It is rumored thal 
the London Mills here are planning 
an expansion of their manufactur- 
ing plant. They have been operating 
at Sumter for approximately two 
vears and business has been so good 
that an increase of the output is said 
to be desirable. 


Jewell, Ga. — The Jewell Cotton 
Mill, near here, owned by Gant Bros., 
of Burlington, N. C., which has been 
in continuous operation since 1865, 
was entirely destroyed late Satur- 
day by fire which criginated in an 
attic of the main building of the 
plant, from an undetermined cause, 
doing a damage estimated at $200,- 
O00. 

The old settlers of Jewell recall 
that General Sherman, in his vic- 
torious march to the sea during the 
Civil War, ordered his men to pul 
the torch to the main buildings of 
the plant. When he caught sight ofa 
Masonic emblem suspended over the 


front entrance, he immediately or- 
dered his men not .to molest the 
building. 


James Gant, president of the com- 
pany, stated that the mill will be 
rebuill as soon as insurance adjust- 
ments were made. About 200 peo- 
ple were employed at the plant. 


Florence, Ala.—Gardiner & War- 
ring Co., recently of Amsierdam, N. 
Y., expects to cpen its line of men’s 
flat balbriggan and mesh _ shirts, 
drawers and union suits, made at 
Florence, Ala.. in New York, some 
time this week, according to William 
C. Jones & exelusive'§ seiling 
agents. 

Charles F. Swanker, secretary, 
and Jewett T. Flagg, treasurer, were 
in New York recently and siatcd 
that the new mill would maintain 
ihe samc high standard of goods as 


was established at Amsterdam. The 
new mill, which includes warr- 
house and bleach and dye house, 


has just been completed . 


FABREEKA 


The Standard Textile Belting 
USED throughout the Industry 


BECAUSE 
It is waterproof 
It has long life 
It gives increased production 


It costs less 


ASK US 


J. Russell McElwee M anager 
Z. V. McClure Representative 
Ralph Morrison Representative 


Robert M. Roberts Representative 


Fabreeka Belting Co. 


Southern Headquarters, ROCK HILL, S. C. 
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Winner of Second Prize 


Continued from Page 18) 


oiling all bearings, using a suitable oil for each according to its load and 
speed, we must consider the human agency to be employed in the opera- 
tion of the card. The card hand must know the duties of his machine as 
well as his own. In placing a lap he must piece the two ends together so 
that the same amount of stock goes through the feed roll as would go 
through were there no piecing. 

It is easy enough to instruct a card hand to do this but one of the most 
essential “fine points” is to train the card help to do this and then know 
beyond a shadow of doubt that it igs being done. A careless card hand is 
{oo expensive to keep. 

Also when stripping, the end must not be pieced up until enough stock 
has accumulated on the doffer to bring the weight of sliver to normal. 

This can be determined by timing to see how long it takes to reach 
normal weight and then require the stripper or card hand to wait just that 
long before piecing. 

If a light place in the sliver should accidentailly reach the can take it 
out by all means. 

A card must rest on a firm, steady floor, free from vibration, and kept 
perfectly level and alligned. All bearings adjusted to give perfect freedom 
of movement to all revolving parts, weights on feed rolls carefully regu- 
lated to suit weight and thickness of lap. 

All openings at botiom and sides of card must be kept closed while 
ecard is running. 
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No air air currents must be allowed to flow through the channels where 
the fibres are being carded to disturb the film on its way to the doffer and 
causing unevenness in the web. The flat stripping comb must be set to 
remove strip from flats withoul striking wire and damaging beth the wire 
on flats and the teeth on the comb. Brushes must be run at a speed that 
will keep flats clean and with correct grinding, excessive use of burnisher 
may be avoided and the life of toe flats prolonged. 

Where humidifiers are used in the card room extreme care must be 
taken to avoid excessive moisture which imjures flats. 

Too much stress can not be placed on the “fine points of carding,” 
owing to vast numbers of parts employed in one machine, the variety of 
operations, and the fine adjustments required to change the bulk of lap 
into the delicate film and finally to a uniform sliver. 

We have tried in a way to bring out a few of these, realizing of course 
that there is yet a vast territory to be covered in the art of carding which 
will doubtless be gradually developed as time goes on. ROMER. 


Winner of Third Prize 
By F.. KE. Latham. 


‘There are several elements that enter into the process of carding cotton, 
and everyone who would make a success of carding must have certain 
qualifications. First, there is the elemént of enjoying your work, and taking 
pride in the quality of finished work turned off by your cards. Also, you 
must have good judgment and a keen sense of touch. You must give your 
employers the benefit of your experience. You should have that adapta- 
bility or personal touch, which go a long way in making your cards reflect 
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METAL PROTECTED 
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CONES AND BUTTS 


Liwislon, SMe. 


WE ARE SPECIALISTS IN MANUFACTURING 
AUTOMATIC LOOM AND RAYON BOBBINS OF ALL TYPES 


METAL PROTECTED 
DUCK FILLING 
UNIVERSAL WINDERS 
WOOL FILLING 

WOOL WARP 

RAYON 


INSPECTING 


SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 


FOLDING 1000 Woodside Bldg. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Reom and Packaging Machinery 


WORCHESTER, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


DOUBLING 
MEASURING 
WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 


Greenville, S. C. ROLLING 


SCOT? 
The Standard of The World For Tests of Fabrics, 


Manufactured By 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO. 
101 Blackstone St. 
PROVIDENCE, R. L 


Yarns, Twines, Etc. 


Direct Southern Representative 


The Aldrich Machine Works 
Greenwood, South Carolina 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 
SKEWERS 
ROLLS, ETC. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Cerrespondence Solicited 


THE 
DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 


Our Automatic Shuttles are 
giving Perfect Satisfaction in 
Leading Mills throughout the 
country on all classes of work. 


Cataiea on Request 
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your knowledge. A man’s knowledge should “improve with use.” And 
he should always cultivate that sensitive touch. 
On a cotton card the clothing should always be good and tight. And 


should be ground to a very even surface. The clothing manufacturers 
specifications are a very good standard to adopt for your work. After 
seeing that your cylinder, doffer and flats are ground true, we wil! take 
the method of setting up a card, Presuming that we have good laps (o run, 
| will take % or 15-16-inch staple cotton for my standard. We will set the 
licker-in, after having seen that if is in good condition, to cylinder .007, 
then remove it and set the bottom screens, front %-inch, bottom .034, back 
part at licker-in .015. This gives us a good air draft under card. Now we 
will set back plate 015 at bottom and .012 at top. We then turn cylinder 
over slowly to see if it rubs any part, if not then we replace licker-in and 
set our screen toe to licker-in %-inch. Now several screen toes are made 
with the ribs very wide. I removed these ribs and inserted a perforated 
sheet tin instead and cut my fly at least one third, and get out more dirt 
and foreign matter. Now set our feed plate to .010 or if you determine that 
the majority of your staple is good and even then set to .012. If set any 
closer the licker-in will cut your fibres and lower your breaking strength. 
tut before you leave this setting see how far your mote knives are from 
the bottom of your feed plate. Then remove feed plate and set your knives 
fo the licker-in top to .007, boftom 010. But the distance between top 
knife and feed plate must be determined by the fly that is thrown out by 
vour make of card. Not all are alike in this respect. This should be 
studied very carefully. Having. set our knives to their positions we replace 
feed plate at the correct setting, then take our flats next. 

Most all grinders and overseers take out one flat at each stand, but I 
learned to take out one, leave one, take out one, that gives you one flat at 
center of stand, instead of a vacant space. | have found this method very 
satisfactory, while it take a little more time. To get a correct setting of 
you flat you must consider how much you can put through each card and 
and do the work properly. Take a production of 100 to 125 pounds per 
card in 10 hours. My flats are set as follows, and give very good results: 
Rack 11, then to the top or middle stand set it to .010, then your back 
middle should be a little tight on .011. -Then set the front to .009, and the 
middle front should be a little ticht on .010. Turn your card cylinder to 
ascertain if it rubs or touches any flats. See that all nuts are tight. Then 
the percentage or front plate is adjusted to .022 at top and .034 al bottom. 
Of course, this setting varies, as to the amount of toppings required. Sel 
the bottom plate to .022. Then we adjust doffer to cylinder by loosening 
the bearing nuts a liftle then pulling it in with the adjusting rod nuts. Set 
doffer to 007, See that atl nuts are good and tight then turn cylinder and 
doffer partly over to see that your setting is true. Take the comb with 
vour hand and see that it works very freely, then set to 012. Now set the 


ee eee 


our work. 


50 Congress St. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Improved 


BEAM DYEING MACHINES 


As developed by 

: GASTON COUNTY DYEING MACHINE Co. 

STANLEY, N. C. 

WARPER ENSION CONTROLS 
Essential to good Beam Dyeing 


BEAM DRYING MACHINES 


Essential to good Slashing 


We do all classes of Beam Dyeing. 
Direct, Sulphur and Vat colors, 
level, even and economical. 
are invited to visit us and inspect 


FRED H. WHITE 


Sole Selling Agent 


comb so that the web will bag just a little. 
an excessive draft of air or tension. Now put your lap on the card and 
put it in operation. Note the quality of your work and always keep your 
eye on the selvedges, as they generally show the neps and bad carding 
first. 

If you are crowding your cards with work, then to speed up the flals 
a little will help as they take out most of the neps and other substance 
which your screen and mote knives do not get. Do not over speed a card 
or expect the very best of work, if your laps are not up to the standard 
you require. Your card hand should not be overloaded with cards or he 
cannot give them the proper attention. 

And another very important thing is to get the very best grinders 
possible. It takes many years experience to make a good grinder. I am 
sorry that there are not many promising ones coming up. 

To get the best result from all your cards, your grinder must always 
he on a tour of inspection to catch the little things so they cannot develop 
into big one. Caution your card tenders against allowing a card to choke, 
both at licker-in or at doffer, for every choke has its bad effects. Because 
the very best results we get from a card is not as good as.we would like 
lo have it. The better the carding expected the better the grinder and 
tender rquired. One other thing that is necessary is the temperature and 
humidity, for both of these are factors in good carding and should not be 
over.ooked. And again you should have your cotton properly processed 
before using it, for it should be opened at least twelve hours before carding. 


“Corn Husker.” 


Never allow your card to have 


Textile Output Breaks 
Records in First Six Months 
(Continued from Page 17) 


of 1927 over 1926 will continue dur- 
ing the last six months of 1927 over 
1926. 

The sharp gain in cotton prices 
would tend to restrict consumption. 


Celebrate, 25th Anniversay of the 
Mandeville Mills. 
Carrollton, Ga. Watches were 
presented to five oldest employes of 
the Mandeville Mills at the celebra- 
lion of the company’s 25th anniver- 
sary here recently. The presenta- 
Lion was made by J. A. Mandeville. 
president of the mills. 


However, the total should exceed 

that of last vear. The outlook for S. L. Lowman 

rayon is the most favorable of the Information is desired regarding 
four major textile tmdustries with whereabouts of above party. 
indications that consumption dur- Weight about 180 pounds, height 


ing the last six months will exceed ay sree 9 wa wears glasses. 
ease 

the first six months by at least 5.,- L. Lowman. 
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You 


Independence Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Pacific Mills 


Boston, Mass.—Pacitic Mills made 
the expected and encouraging im- 
provement in earning power in the 
second quarter of this year. Net 
profits after all charges save laxes 
were $418,795 for the period, agains! 
$290,271 in the first three months and 
an actual! loss for the second quarter 
of 1926. 

Net sales of $21,471,840 for the first 
six months of 1927 were $2,055,026 or 
almost 9 per cent less than in 1926, 
but profits of $709,066 were $481,472 
or 242 per cent larger. The relative 
figures not only show the effect of 
greater all-round efficiency, but 
they reflect fundamentally the ces- 
sation of inventory write-offs tha’ 
might naturally be expected as 
corollary of rising, instead of fall- 
ing raw material prices. 

Inventory write-offs have taken 
a heavy toll of textile earnmg power 
of late years; they cost Pacific Mills 
in 1925 and 1926 a total of $2,219,905. 
In these days of rigidly-controled 
inventories and material commit- 
ments and rising raw materials it Is 
a safe guess they have disappeared. 

Instead of the negligible 9-10 per 
cent margin of profit prevailing the 
first half of 1926 the Pacific Mills 
profit ratio was 3.30 per cent im the 
half-vear just closed. The former 
fair profit margin of 6 per cent 
would have spelled an earning 
power of almost $1,300,000, 

Outlook for Pacific for the coming 
months is reasonably encouraging. 
Unfilled orders are larger than a 


Let Fix Your Requirements 
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year ago and are sufficient to en- 
sure the continuance of current 
manufacturing operations for the 
balance of the third quarter. July 
and August are rarely large months 
for billings, however, so it is unrea- 
sonable to look for any particular 
bulge in profits. 

The company is in easy financial 
condition, largely as the result of the 
sale in Feb., 1926, of $17,500,000 5%, 
per cent five-year notes. Cash and 
governments total over $7,000,000, 
and there are no bank borrowings. 
Net quick assets as of June 30 were 
over $27,725,000, an increase of &$1,- 
100,000. After deducting the §$17,- 
500,000 note issue of 1931 net quick 
assets are equivalent to over $25 a 
share on the 396,123 shares of stock. 

Boston News Bureau. 


Rome Mills Raise All 
Cotton Hose 2'4¢ 


Rome Hosiery Mills, Rome, Ga., 
have advanced the price on its en- 
tire line of cotton hose 2% cents a 
dozen. This brings tts men’s 176- 
needle sock to 92% cents a dozen, 
the women's 1%-pound, 176-needle 
stocking to 90 cents, women’s 1%- 
pound, 176-needle stocking to $4, 
and chiidren’s 28-ounce stocking to 
90 cents for size 7. 

This action on the part of Rome 
is regarded as particularly signifi- 
cant, coming as does right after the 
low cotton crop report. When John 
M. Berry, president, was visiting 
his New York office last month, he 
stated that he anticipated a neces- 


sary advance before the first of 
September, so that this move can- 
not be considered in the nature of a 
surprise. While none of the other 
manufacturers of cotton hosiery 
have made any announcements as 
yel, it seems likely that they will 
follow suit shortly, and it -is inti- 
mated that some of them have al- 
ready put through business at ad- 
vances.—Daily News Record. 
Consumption for July 

Washington, D. C. Cotton con- 
sumed during July totaled 569,250 
bales of lint and 69,106 of linters, 
compared with 662,630 of lint and 
70,041 of linters in June this year 
and 461,742 of lint and 66,782 of lint- 
ers In July last year, the Census 
Bureau announced. 


Cotton consumed during the year 
which ended July 31 totaled 7,202,245 
bales of lint and 802,197 of linters. 
compared with linters for the cotton 
year 1925-26. 

Cotton on 
follows: 

In consuming establishments 1.,- 
404,358 bales of lint and 199,050 of 
linters compared with 1,607,676 of 
lint and 217,285 of linters on June 30, 
this year. and 1,096,647 of lint and 
143,630 of linters July 31, last year. 

In public storage and at com- 
presses 1,822,671 bales of lint and 5z2,- 
831 of linters, oempared with 2,164,- 
108 of lint and 58,784 of !linters on 
June 30, this year, and 1,935,913 of 
lint and 52,899 of linters on July 314, 
last year. 


hand July Sit was as 


You are assured of complete satisfaction in all 
your dealings with us. 


Thursday, August 18, 1927. 


Cotton imported during July to- 
laled 31,147 bales, compared with 
36,055 bales in June this year and 
12,090 in July last year. Imports 
for the 1926-27 cotton year totaled 
400,933 bales, compared with 325,511 
for 1925-26. 

Exports for July totaled 389,358 
bales, including 17,479 bales of 
linters, compared with 481,943 bales, 
including 13,462 of linters in June 
this year, and 366,722 bales, includ- 


ing 11,045 of linters in July last 
year. 

Exports for the cotton year of 
1926-27 totaled 11,183,938 bales, in- 


cluding 257,324 bales of linters, com- 
pared with 8,155,570 bales, includ- 
ing 104,079 bales of linters in the 
1925-26 cotton year. 

Cotton spindles active during July 
numbered 32,311,812 compared with 
32,753,428 in June this year and 31,- 
057,484 in July last year. 

Statistics for cotton 
States are: | 

Cotton consumed during July to- 
taled 415,278 bales, compared with 
474.577 bales in June this vear and 
for the 1926-27 cotton year consump- 
tion totaled 5,194,160 bales, compar- 
ed with 4,500,243 bales in the cotton 
year of 1925-26. 

Cotton on hand July 31 was heid 
as follows: 

In eensuming establishments 881,- 
885 bales, compared wilh 1,036,747 
bales on June 30 this year and 624,- 
345 on July last year. 

In public storage and at com- 
presses 1,498,572 bales, compared 


growing 
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The quality of our products and the service we 


render are alone responsible for our growth. Em- 
mons Quality Loom Harness and Reeds have re- 
tained every old customer and gained new custom- 


ers year after year. 


Write us for estimates on your needs 


Cotton Harness, Mail Harness, Selvy- 
edge Harness, Reeds, Slasher and | 
Striking Combs, Warper and Liece | 


Reeds, Beamer and Dresser Hecks, | 


Mending Eyes, Jacquard Heddles, Etc. 
EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Sole Agents for Wardell Pickers 


The Largest Manufacturer of Loam Harness and Reeds in America 


Southern Representative: 


MON 


GEO. F. BAHAN 


LOOM HARNESS 
AND REEDS 
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with 1,828,821 on June 30 this year 
and 1,708,461 on July last year. 

Cotton spindles active during July 
numbered 17,642,754 compared with 
17,666,610 in June this year and 16,- 
920,526 in July last year. 


Glanzstoff Plans Win in 
South 


Johnson City, Tenn.—Responding 
fo the appeal of the citizens of up- 
per east Tennessee to save the 
$37,000,000 American Glanzstoff 
plant, the county court of Carter 
county has approved by a vote of 
thirty-seven to four the construc- 
tion of the Johnson City-Glanzstoff 
highway and voted $115,000 to defray 
the construction cost of the Carter 
eounty tink from the Washington 
county line to the Glanztoff site. 

The short Washington county link 
from Johnson City to the county line 
had already been arranged by agree- 
ment. 

Immediately following the an- 
nouncement of the vote officials of 
the Glanzstoff Corporation announc- 
ed that immediate construction 
work on the first unit of their rayon 
plant m Happy Valley would be 
started. The work had been held up 
pending the guarantee of the ligh- 
way as the Glanzstoff company 
stated that they must have -a short 
and direct-connection with this e'ty. 
The new highway will be aboul four 
and one-half miles ‘ong. 

Dr. Arthur Mothwurff, presiden! 
of the corporation, said recently: 
“The decision of the court of Carter 
county to appropriate the funds 
necessary for the construction of a 
new road to Johnson City has aguin 
demonstated the progressive and 
patriotic spirit of this body. I am 
certainly glad the court did vindi- 
cate its reputation. We shall pro- 


G. C. George 


Any information concerning the 
whereabouts of above party, who 
is my father, will be appreciated. 
Mrs. Eula Boone, Union, S. C. 
Rid. 3, care W. H. Bramlett. 


Wanted 


First-class dyer. State fully ex- 
perience. Anyone wanting posi- 
tion as cotton mill superintend- 
ent, hosiery mill superintendent, 
overseer, designer, master me- 
Chanic, write us. Commercial 
nployment Agency, Greenville, 


Wanted 


Position as superintendent of 
yarn mill. Can give production 
and quality at right cost. Best 
of references. Address “Ability,” 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Experienced Office Man 

Available Oct. 1st 
Eleven years in cotton mill office. 
Thoroughly experienced in dou- 
ble entry bookkeeping and pay- 
rolls. In present position have 
also looked after the village and 
all the cotton. Good reason for 
changing positions and best of 
references from present and past 
employers. Address W. E. H., care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 
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ceed with construction at once.” 
With the start of actual work on 
the second unit of the American 
Bemberg Corporation plant this 
week and the anticipated beginning 
of excavation work of the first uni! 
of the Glanzstoff plant next week 
industrial activity in Happy Valley, 
between Johnson City and Elizabeth- 
fon, will reach a peak next month. 
Lockwood. Greene & Co., of New 
York and Charlotte, N. C., are gen- 
eral contractors on both jobs. The 
Bemberg unit is estimated to cost 
about $2,500,000 and the Glanzstoff 
unit is estimated at $3,000,000. 
About a fortnight ago the Carter 
county court voted down the pro- 
posal to appropriate funds to pay 
for the eounty’s share of the 4% 
miles of new highway connecting 
Johnson City with the selected site 
of the American Glanzstoff Corpora- 
tion plant in the Happy Valley. 
Glanzstoff officials refused to au- 
thorize any further steps toward 
the construetion of the plant until 
the road was authorized and defi- 
nifely assured, stating that its con- 
struction was essential to their plans 
as furnishing a direct and short 
route to Johnson City, the presen! 
highway being badly congested. 
Advance reports indicated that 
the road would be approved, as 
many prominent merchants and 
residents of Carter county realize 
the value of the industry to the sec- 
tion and have therefore been co- 
operating with Johnson City and 
Glanzstoff officia‘s. 


Last week Governor Austin Peay 
of Tennessee made a direct appea! 
to the citizens of Carter county to 
build the road. This week a joint 
committee of members of the John- 
son City and Elizabethton Chambers 
of Commerce visited Nashville and 
made tentative arrangements with 
the State Highway Commission 
whereby it is understood that the 
road, when built, will be taken over 
by the State as a State highway. 


Considerable confusion has oc- 
curred regarding the capitalization 
of the Glanzstoff Company. Recently 
a Nashville report stated thal a 
charter has been granted providing 
for $37,000,000 capitalization, and 
contradictory statements were re- 
ceived from New York which re- 
ferred to the company as a Dela- 
ware corporation capitalized at $7,- 
000,000, 


Investigation has revealed that 
both statements were substantia'ly 
correct. The American Glanzstoff 
was incorporated in Delaware, with 
offices at 7 West Tenth street, Wil- 
mington, according to the charter, 
which gives the capital stock at 70,- 
000 shares preferred, having a par 
value of $100 each, and 300,000 shares 
ef no par value. Eastern reports 
used only the stock having par 
value to fix the capital at $7,000,000. 

However, when the company do- 
mesticated in Tennessee, it appeared 
that the Secretary of State figured 
the no par value stock at $100 per 
share, and listed the American 
Glanzstoff as having $30,000,000 
common and 7,000,000 preferred. 
The corporation therefore paid the 
maximum filing fee in Tennessee of 
$1,520, and this was the basis for 
the $37,000,000 capital report.—New 
York Journal of Commerce. 


The large facilities neces- 
sary to the manufacture 
of DUPLAN Silks are 
available for converting 
YOUR YARNS. 


Hosts of mill men have 
welcomed the many dis- 
tinctive advantages of 
DUPLAN converting fa- 
cilities. The same special- 
ized workers and labora- 
tory experts that prepare 
Duplan’s own fabrics are 
provided for converting 
your yarns. Let us dem- 
onstrate on your next al- 
lotment. 


Commission Dept. 
DUPLAN SILK CORPORATION 


135 Madison Ave. Hospital Trust Bidg. Johnston Bidg. 


New York City 


Providence, R. lL. Charlotte, N.C. 
Mills: 
Kingston, Pa. Nanticoke, Pa. 
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Painting & Finishing Equip- 


Make an Investment in Appearance 
Cheerful Grounds make Cheerfail Workers 
LINDLEY NURSERIES, Inc. 


Pomona, N. C. 
Nurserymen—Landscape Architects 


Visiting Europe 
‘Continued from Page 15) 


sight-seeing, but i happened that 
the House of Parliment was open to 
visitors that afternoon and I was 
pursuaded to go. 

We had to go through rather 
hurriedly with policemen as guides 
but it was rather interesting to see 
the historic rooms. 

I was very much surprised at the 
arrangement and the small size of 
the House of Lords. 


Unlike the Senate of the United 
States they have no desks except 


one or two for officials and no gal- 
lery except a very small one for dis- 
tinguished visitors. 

I was shown the seat occupied by 
Lady Astor who is the only woman 
who ever sat as a member of the 
House of Lords. She was born in 
Virginia, but married Lord of Astor 
of England and about ten years ago 
entered politics. 

In the halls of the House of Parli- 
ment there are many beautiful and 
costly pictures and one of them 
shows Columbus discovering Ameri- 
ca. 

As we passed that picture our 
policeman guide remarked “What a 
pity he discovered it” and then re- 
alizing that most of his party were 
Americans added, “that is a joke.” 

It is idle and offensive remarks of 
that kind that cause bad feeling be- 
tween cities and nations. 

Because the man who made the 
remark was an Engiishman, many 
no doubt blamed England for same. 
One man does not make a nation or 
can express the opinion of a nation 
unless he is high in authority. 

Probably ninety per cent of the 
distike for Americans which exists 
in Europe is due to careless remarks 
of Americans, who were by no 
means true representative of our 
country. 

We followed our guide all over 
the House of Parliment, seeing 
among other things the place where 
many kings were crowned and went 
down into the chamber under the 
House of Lords which was the 
scene of the Gun Powder Plot. 

On Saturday night, I attended my 
first English play a drama entitled 
“Yellow Sands.” 

The English actors are poor com- 
medians and they have so few good 
looking girls that their musical 
comedies are not very good, but 
when it comes to real acting, I doubt 
if they have any equal. 

The play “Yellow Sands” was a 
simple story of “fisher folks,” but 
I have never seen better acting. 

On Sunday morning, Walter Pratt 
of Charlotte showed up at my hotel 
and went to lunch with us. 

Walter went over on the ship 
with me, but left Ostend very early 
because he did not like his hotel as- 


signment, and had spent several 
weeks at the factory of Joseph 
Sykes Bros., at Huddersfield, Eng- 
land, whom he represents in the 


Southern States. 

On Sunday afternoon, 
which consisted of six including 
Walter Pratt, started out to visit 
Kew Gardens which is one of the 
show places of London, 

We found that although it was a 
long distance, Bus No. 181 would 


our party, 
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carry us near the entrance, so we 
boarded the bus at a stop near our 
hotel and made the trip. 

On the way it rained six times and 
we passed six union labor parades. 

London is noted for its fogs and 
its rains and I do not think I saw 
the sun for more than ten minutes 
at_a time while in England. It rains 
a while, clears off, gets cloudy and 
rains again. The Englishmen told 
me that it was very unusual weath- 

but I recall that when we have 
bad weather in Charlotte we tell the 
same thing to our visitors. 

England is overrun with labor 
unions and they like to dress up and 
parade on Sundays and it was really 
interesting to see some of the 
regalias and official costumes. 

The Kew Gardens are a large park 
lo which a small entrance fee is 
charged. They not only have 
wonderful flowers, but dozens of hot 
houses into which flowers from al! 
over the world have been collected 
and are grown. All flowers are labe!- 
with their names and the countries 
from which they came. 

There is also a museum contain-« 
ing samples of wood grown in every 
part of the world. 

“Before Walter Pratt left Lha! 
night I arranged to leave with him 
al. 9 oclock the next morning for 
a visit to the Manchester distric! 
where I was to see machine shops 
and cotton mills. 

‘To be Continued) 


R. ‘Stowe in 


Belmont, 


Following an 


acute attack of renal  caleulae, 
saturday night, R. L. Stowe was re- 


moved to the Charlotte sanatoriuin 
on August 16th. His condition is im- 
proved, and it is expected he will be 
able to be at home in a few days. 


4. Going Vivits Canada. 


J. H. Going, overseer of carding 
and spinning at Fieldale, Va., paid 
us a visH this week. During the 


two weeks vacation which is given 
every summer by the mills at Fiel- 
dale. Mr. Going, accompanied by 
his family took an automobile tr; 
lo Canada,and came back through 
the Middle Western States. 


$268,000,000 is Invested in Textile 
Plants in North Carolina. 

U.—Capital invested in 
cotton manufacturing plants in 
North Carolina last year totalled 
$268,000,000 compared with $96,000,- 
000 in 1910 and $33,000,000 in 4900. 
the State Department of Labor and 
Printing. finds. 

The value of the products of the 
cotton mills was eleven times tha! 
of 1900, 


Raleigh, 


Can You Use Part of My Time? 
Manufacturers’ representative 
now traveling North and South 
Carolina textile territory is in 
position to take on side line on 
commission basis. Wide acquaint- 
ance among textile men in this 
section. Best of references: Pini- 
versity graduate. If interested 
will be glad to arrange personal 
interview. Address P. A. 8. care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 
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Economy in Lubrication 
(Continued from Page 14) 


2. Reduce wear and replacement 
of machinery. 

3. Reduce labor charges for oiler. 

4. Reduce loss of production due 
io tie up of machinery and necessity 
of frequent lubrication. 

5. Reduce maintenance charges. 

6. Add materially to cleanliness of 
working conditions and products. 

7. Reduce power cost. 

—Black and While. 


Cotton and Dyeing From a 
Chemist’s Point of View 


(Continued from Page 8) 


io its chemical character, the pres- 
ence of certain impurities, the ab- 
sorption of particular irons, contact 
electrification, or membrane equili- 
brane (Speakman). This theory ap- 
parently explains how the dyestulf 
is attracted to the fibre, but fails 
to explain the fixation of the dye- 
stuff unless either chemical combi- 
nation or absorption may result as 
a consequence of difference in elec- 
trical condition. No. single theory 
appears to be capable of explaining 
all the known facts of dyeing. 

Several interesting suggestions 
with regard to the effects of differ- 
ently sized dyestuff particles and 
pores of fibres have been made. As 
a result of experiments in which 
cotton, flax and hemp were dyed 
with substantive colors, it has 
shown that the concentration of 
salt in the dyebath at which the 
i.ount of dye absorbed is a maxi- 
mum, is different for each fibre. It 
has been assumed that al this con- 
centration the number of dyestuff 
particles of the most favorable size 
is al @ Maximum, and that the pores 
of each fibre differ in size. The sug- 
gestion is that the most favorable 
conditions for dyeing are when the 
dye particles and the pores are of 
approximately the same diameter. 

An explanation of differences in 
tone found in dyeing cotton in suc- 
cessive batches with a direct cotton 
dyestuff was recently made by Matl- 
thews. 


(To be Continued) 


Georgia Mill Men To Meet 


Interest in technical phases of 
cotton manufacturing will center in 
the fall convention of the Textile 
Operating Executives of Georgia, 
which will be held at the Henry 
Grady Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., on Tues- 
day, September 13th. Robert W. 
Philip, secretary of the organization, 
announces that the meeting will as- 
semble mill men from mills all over 
the State. 

One general session, to begin in 
the hotel ball room at 9:30 o’clock 
Tuesday morning, will constitute the 
convention, together with minor 
committee and executive sessions. 
The technical subject of warp 
preparation, covering the processes 
involved in treating the yarn prior 
lo weaving, will form the basis of 
the major portion of the meeting. 
Descriptions of installations of im- 
proved methods and systems for this 
work in various leading Georgia 
mills will be given, followed by gen- 
eral informal discussion. 
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In addition to this feature, a 
round-table discussion on slashing 
and weaving will be conducted. 


Annual election of officers will be 
held at this meeting, it is announced. 
John 8S. Bachman, of Rome, Ga., is 
general chairman, and his successor 
will be named. Frank §. Dennis, 
manager and superintendent of the 
Consolidated Textile Corp., LaFay- 
ette, is vice general chairman. The 
governing board of the association 
is composed of an executive com- 
mittee, which includes the follow- 
in gprominent Georgia mill execu- 
tives: Frank L. Asbury, Jr., super- 
intendent, Hillside Cotton Mills, La- 
Grange; R. J. Jennings, Lanett Mill, 
West Point; J. W. Hames, superin- 
tendent, Exposition Cotton Mills, At- 
lanta; Frank K. Petrea, superinten- 
dent, Swift Manufacturing Company, 
Columbus; and Frank B. Williams, 
superintendent, Fairfax Mill, West 
Point. 


It is interesting to note that four 
of these officers are recent gradu- 
ates of the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology in textiles, now occupying 
important positions in the textile 
life of the State. 


In attendance of mill men from 
Georgia, invitations will be extend- 
ed to mill men in neighboring States, 
it is announced. J. M. Gregg, secre- 
tary of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation and The Arkwrights, Inc., of 
Charlotte, N. C., and other promi- 
nent visitors, will be in attendance. 
A registration’ of approximately 150 
delegates is anticipated. 


Pacific Earnings Increase 


Net earnings of Pacific Mills for 
the six months’ period ended June 
30, 1927, amounted to $709,066 com- 
pared to $227,594 for the correspond- 
ing period of 1926. The amount 
stated represents net profit after de- 
ducting all charges, including inter- 
est and the full amount for depre- 
ciation, but before deducting Federal 
Laxes. 


With approximately 395,000 shares 
of capital stock outstanding, the net 
earnings for the first half of 1927 
(before deducting Federal taxes), 
are equivalent to about $1.79 per 
share. 


With respect to the company’s 
general financial position, there 
have been no bank borrowings dur- 
ing the~- year, the company still 
holds $2,500,000 of Government se- 
eprities, net quick assets have in- 
creased over $1,100,000 since the 
first of the present year, and the 
cash balance has been increased 
from $3,777,073,.04 at the beginning 
of 1927, to $4,595,908.49. 

Current operations continue to be 
encouraging. The Lawrence, Mass., 
cotton department is operating at 
100 per cent of single shift capacity 
on a loomage basis, the Lawrence 
worsted department, 56 per cenl. 
The Lawrence print works is operalt- 
ing at 78 per cent of capacity (print- 
ing running full), and Lawrence as 
a whole, at 75 per cent. 

The Dover, N. H., depariment is 
operating at 126 per cent of single 
shift capacity on a loomage basis; 
the Columbia, S. C., department at 
127 per cent, and the Lyman, 8. ©.,, 
department, 128 per cent. 


BLEACHERS! 


Times are changing. 


Old ideas go by the board. 


Who of the old folks ever heard of 
bleaching Cotton with Solozone? 


Now plenty cf large mills 
are doing it, 
at no higher cost! 


We are here to tell you how, 
without obligation. 


Write us. 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. 
713 Sixth Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 


MASE - RES RAT OFF 


GREASES 


Cut Down 
Operating Costs 


—by using the best oil. 


HARRIS OILS are always uniformly high in 
quality, and are correct for the specific purposes 
for which they are intended. 


It is a proven fact that operating costs can be low- 
ered by the LUBRICATION ECONOMY that re- 
sults from using high quality oils like HARRIS. 


Harris Oils are made to meet every 
lubricating requirement. Full informa- 
tion will be sent on request. 


A. W. HARRIS OIL Co. 


326 South Water St. 
Providence, R. I. 


| 
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HARRIS 
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Extra cleaning mileage 


in every brush you buy 


More mileage per dollar of brush money you spend— 
with Atlanta Brush Company brushes—the famous 
Perkins Practical Brushes. They have proven their 
efficiency, their inbuilt stamina, their durability, 
their economy in 9 out of every 10 Southern mills. 
Our iron-clad guarantee of satisfaction took all the 
guesswork out of brush buying. It changed brush 
buying habits. It is your assurance of the best in 


textile brushes. 


tor ewery Anitile 


a suitable Brush 


Atlanta Bruch Atlanta, Ga. 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


Reg. U. 8. Patent Office 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson & Lane 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


Improving the Fastness to 
Kier Boiling of Vat 
Dyeing 
(Continued from Page 12) 


acetate to one of ferrous sulphate, 
and using the clear solution after 
al-owing time for the sulphate of 
lead formed to settle. 


Atmospheric oxidation of the fer- 
rous acetate on the cotton takes 
place somewhat quickly by simple 
exposure to air, and after the soap- 
ing of the treated material, the yarn 
is dyed and left quite soft in handle. 

That is one method of accomplish- 
ing the object. There are many 
others, and whichever one may be 
adopted, much depends upon the 
fastness of the resulting color. IU 
may be granted that shades of iron 
buff are fast to the influence of 
alkalies under normal conditions, 
but no definite indication is avail- 
able in a general way concerning 
their relative fastness to kier boi - 
ing: As a matter of fact, it was 
found that kier boiling under the 
most severe conditions possible was 
apt to cause a decrease in the in- 
lensity of the color, due more prob- 
ably to the exertion of mechanical 
friction during boiling under pres- 
sure rather than any chemical ac- 
tion. This observation suggested 
that the iron oxide precipitated in 
fie cotton was not sufficiently asso- 
ciated intimately with the cotton to 
which it had been applied. A great 
improvement in this respect was 
realized by dyeing the cotton iron 
buff, by impregnating it for half an 
hour with a strong solution of fer- 
rous ammonium sulphate, squeezing 
and causing the fixation of the oxide 
by treating with a boiling solution 
of soda followed by washing. This 
method was found to give the 
c_earest shade on bleached cotton, 
und to be very resistant to alkali, as 
well as kier boiling. 


Having established the means of 
producing the fastest shades of iron 
buff to kier boiling, attention was 
then turned to applying the method 
us a topping on indanthrene dyeings. 

Indanthrene yellow G has been 
classified officially by the German 
Fastness Commission as not fast to 
kier boiling. This coloring matter 
was, therefore, chosen for :a_ test. 
Cotton yarn was dyed with Indan- 
threne yellow G, strictly by the 
method prescribed by the makers, 
soaped at the boil, and washed. The 
cotton so dyed, was then impreg- 
nated with a strong so.ution of fer- 
rous ammonium sulphate, squeezed, 
and treated with soda at the boil. 
The shade of the ground color be- 
came altered by the topping only 
to the extent of being a very little 
darker and slightly duller. 

Portions of the self-dyeing and 
the topped dyeing were tested com- 
paratively along with portions of 
bleached cotton for fastness to boil- 
ing caustic soda solution. Under the 
test submitted to, the self-dyeing 
became much reduced, and the ac- 
companying white cotton apprecia- 
bly stained, whereas the topped 
dyeing did not become reduced, and 
the accompanying white cotton re- 
mained quite white. This result, 
although surprising, raised doubts 
as to the real practical value of the 
test of fastness to kier boiling pre- 
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scribed by the Fas‘ness Commission, 
and it was preferred to rely instead 
on the more severe test of boiling 
under pressure with caustic soda. 

Both failed to survive this test 
yel again the topped dyeing was 
much superior in fastness to the 
self dyeing. The experimental work 
had served to show, however, that 
an after treatment with oxide of 
iron is of some service in bringing 
about increased fastness of indan- 
threne dyeings. Similar results were 
obtained with other members of the 
indanthrene series, and were much 
more pronounced in the case of In- 
danthrene Violet B. N., a member 
which is known to be not fast to 
kier boiling. In this instance, the 
after treatment with oxide of tron, 
makes the dyeing fairly satisfacto- 
rily fast to that test where the non- 
treated fails. It has been generaliy 
accepted that the presence of oxide 
of iron in cotton is lable to cause 
tendering of the cotton when sub- 
mitted to a course of bleaching with 
hypochiorites, the iron exercising a 
catalytic action and inducing the 
formation of oxycellulose. In face 
of this general belief it became ad- 
visable to determine the action in 
this respect of the oxide of ‘iron 
precipitated on indanthrene dyed 
cotton. 

Comparative tests were therefore 
made by treating self dyeing and a 
topped dyeing, along with a portion 
of the same yarn, but boiled oul 
only in bleaching liquor 1% degrees 
Twaddel, until the grey yarn be- 
eame full b-eached, then washing, 
soaping and driving. 

Tests of strength showed that the 
topped dyeing had lost no more than 
the bleached yarn itself. Textile 
Recorder of Manchester, Eng. 


“Paper vs vs. Cotton 


It seems rather arene that there 
has not been a more determined ef- 
fore on the part of cotton manufac- 
turers and merchants to meet the 
increasing competition of paper 
towels and napkins. Sales of these 
paper goods are displacing increas- 
ing quantities of cotton goods every 
year, and producers of the latter act 
as though it were hopeless Lo al- 
tempt to compete, 


If we thought, as most members of 
the trade appear to do, that it ts 
simply a question of price as be- 
tween cotton towels and napkins ol 
existing character and their paper 
substitutes, we might believe as 
they do, bul we won't, 

When we use paper towels we use 
anywhere from three to six to per- 
form work for which one end of an 
ordinary cotton towel is sufficient; 
and we draw the line at using paper 
towels for face drying. The num- 
ber of paper napkins required to do 
the work of a small portion of a 
cotton napkin is much the same. 

The paper towels and napkins 
when used are thrown away. ‘The 
cotton towels and napkins when 
used, even though in very small 
part, go to the laundry. And there 
is the nub of the whole proposition: 
The enormous cost of laundering as 
compared with the initial cost of the 
launderee. 

Now, here is the merchandising 
proposition as we see il, to meet 


| 
| 
j Textile 
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competition of paper and eliminate 
the cost of laundering: Decide upon 
the size of a single-use towel or 
napkin; produce something of that 
size that can be sold packages of a 
dozen or more at a price for each 
that is approximately the cost of 
laundering a full size towel or nap- 
kin, and mark them ‘Hygienic and 
Non-Washable,” or with any other 
slogan that will get the idea across. 

But it costs equally as much for 
the laundering of handkerchiefs and 
more for the laundering of soft col- 
lars. You can buy a very satisfac- 
tory cotton handkerchief at the 
“Five and Ten” for five cents, but 
nobody seems to have thought of 
the idea of putting these up in pack- 
ages of a dozen and selling them for 
fifty cents with the admonition to 
throw them away after using. 

It costs anywhere from two and a 
half to five cents to get a soft coliar 
laundered, and if someone would at- 
tack the problem as did Van Heusen 
it should not be impossible to pro- 
duce a soft collar to sell at fifty cents 
per dozen that would look just as 
well and wear just as well for one 
day as any of the soft collars now on 
the market. 


The processing that we have 
roughly in mind is a combination of 
die stamping, or cutting out of the 
fabrie, and the pressing or mould- 
ing of the collar into shape while 
impregnated with the starch or 
other finishing compound; the oper- 
ations being continuous—an adapia- 
tion of the process once used for 
making the old-fashioned, crude 
paper and celluloid collars. 

“It has been pointed out by more 
than one economist that the keenest 
of present day competition is not 
within industries, but between in- 
dustries, and here are specific illus- 
trations showing how the colton in- 
dustry may aid in the elimination of 
unnecessary waste of labor and cap!- 
tal and at the same time increase 
in an important manner the demand 
for its products.—Textile World. 


National Association Year 
Book 


Boston, Mass.—The Year Book of 
The National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, used by textile man- 
ufacturers throughout the world 
and regarded as one of the most 
authoritative and helpful sources of 
information on the industry, proves 
even more valuable in the tenth of 
the series now available. The 1927 
edition received from the printers 
loday is the most complete statisti- 
cal manual that has been published 
by the Association. 

It presents in a concise, condensed 
form a summary of practically all of 
the reliable figures that would be of 
use to a cotton manufacturer. For 
(hose seeking specific information it 
is a guide through the huge quanti- 
lies of data collected by many gO0v- 
ernmental departments in this coun- 
try and abroad and by private con- 
cerns. 

Much new material has been add- 
ed throughout. In the Statistical 
Section the new tables include one 
giving production, shipments, sales, 
stocks and orders of certain stand- 
ard cloths by quarters for 1926. This 
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sort has been available. In the Tech- 
nical Section is given the construc- 
tion of many of these standard 
fabrics. 

Rayon’s place in the industry is 
indicated by the statistics given on 
the production, exports, imports and 
consumption of rayon yarn in 1926. 
Other new material added to the sta- 
tistical section includes the expan- 
sion of the table giving the range of 
staple of various cottons; mid-sea- 
son stocks of all cotton in the world; 
number of active ring and mule 
spindles in the United States for se- 
lected years; quantity of the several! 
kinds of raw cotton consumed and 
of stocks held in consuming estab- 
lishments; and imports for con- 
sumption of countable cotton cloths. 

Chemical method of identifying 
the different rayons is one of the 
many features in the Technical sec- 
tion which has been radically re- 
vised since last year. The new ma- 
terial also includes a list of all of 
the Federal Specifications Board 
specifications for coton materials; a 
list of the widths on which some of 
the standard fabrics are quoted: 
range of card settings; range of pro- 
duction of roving frames, ring fill- 
ing, warp and hosiery varns; revised 
table for numbering roving; revised 
general specifications for testing ma- 
terials published by the Federal 
Specifications Board, . two new 
breaking strength tables giving the 
approximate strength of carded and 
combed yarns from different staples. 

Primarily the book is for the use 
of members of the association but 
can be oblained by persons outside 
of the organization who have need 
for it. Both the president, William 
B. ‘MacColl and the secretary, Rus- 
se'l T. Fisher point out that criti- 
cisms of the method, of presenting 
the material or suggestions on dala 
that might be included will add ma- 
terially to the value of future edi- 
Lions. 


Shuttleless Loom Attraets Interest. 


New Bedford, Mass.—A shutteless 
loom, of American origin, has ap- 
peared in public demonstration here 
and is exciting much comment in 
textile circles. The loom, invention 
of John C. Brooks, Paterson, N. J., 
the only man in the world holding a 
basic weaving patent, uses air cur- 
rents. in. driving the -left thread 
through the warp shed, metal air 
nozzles through which the filling 
yarn runs succeeding the flying 
shuttle. 

Important textile machinery in- 
terests are reported investigating 
the machine's possibilities. In its 
present state, it is a practical weav- 
ing device in the manufacture of 
fabrics in which the selvedge is un- 
important. 


Spindle Plant to Rebuild. 

Greenville, S C—A plant wiih 
complete new equipment will be set 
up for the Greenville Spindle & Fly- 
er Co., as soon as the insurance on 
the old plant and equipment, which 
was destroyed by fire several nights 
ago at Camp Sevier, is settled, ac- 
cording to Edward G. Andrews, own- 


is the first time that data of this er. 


Moreland Size, Inc. 


“The Warps Best Friend”’ 
Moreland Sizing Company 


Established 190s 
Office: 206 Andrews Low Bldg. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
S.C. THOMAS & J. T. MORELAND, Owners 


She Verdict is Unanimous 
H.P.C.WARP DRESSING 
4S HART'TO BEAT! 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser a Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Dixon's Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling 
Device, three Saddles in one, alao Dixon's Patent Round Head Stirrup. 


Send for samples to 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE Co. 
Bristol, R. L. 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 
Write for Prices and Free Samples 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
it that the high quality is guaranteed—that the 
weight and circle is always correct, and that all 
are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 
ning, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 
HRIES —Sou. Agents— CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
Atianta, Ga. 


Greenville, S. C. 


CHAS. H. STONE 
DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


OCHRARLOTTE, N. C. 


Over Twenty-two Years Experience 


33 
_ 
HART 
TO 
BEAT, 
THE HART PRODUCTS CORP 1440 BWAY. NLY. 
4 
| 


A highly refined mineral oil grease—soft, 
and hard. also 


ALBA 


Your dealer can supply you. 


ADAM COOK’S SONS, INC, 
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A Tallow Compound In Public Confidence 
100% Pure 59 Years 
The Eneineer's Friend—a time tried and tr 


lubricant of a thousand uses. 


eraphite and transmission, 


pressure guns, grease cups, . 
tors, roller bearings, differentials, etc. 
sample free. 


if not, write us. 


6 Varick St., 


SSUREGR 


demand for a better 
mineral oil grease 


Albany Pressuregrease 


medium 


mechanical lubrica- 
Trial 


ue 


for 
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Greenville, 


High Speed 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY, 


General Offices and Plant 
Rockford, I11.,U.S.A. 


Framingham, Mass. 


Knotters 
Warp Tying Machines 
Warp Drawing Machines 


Automatic Spoolers 


Warpers 


Bradley Stencil Machines 


Cut % = % in., 1% In., and 
1% in. Letters 
OVER 30,000 IN USE 

DROP FORGED STEEL PUNCHES 
ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE 

MACHINES SENT ON TRIAL 
FREIGHT PAID BY US BOTH WAYS 

ROUND AND HORIZONTAI, 


Bradley 
Ol! Stencil Board 
Bradiey’s 


Two-in-One 
Stencil ink 


Balt etenell Pot 


MODEL 
Mark Your alee Right—Buy af Shippers’ Supplies 
¢ Lines—Any Length] 106 Beekman St. New York 
1. Lower upkeep cost. 
S P R A C O 2. Less interference with 
production. 


Painting 


ing. 


Time saved when paint- 


This should interest you. Write for Bulletin 102 
Spray Painting & Finishing Equipment Sales Co. 


60 High Street 


Boston, Mass. 


Dyehouse Slavery 
‘Continued from Page 10) 


tain needed requirements—and it 
meets them more effectively than 
human operations ever can. 

The dyer who insists upon hand- 
dyeing, or who insists upon empl»py- 
ing antiquated machinery is deliber- 
ately increasing the cost of his em- 
ployer’s products and is just as de- 
liberately producing inferior resulis. 

Junking their present machinery 
is the most profitable thing some 
mills can do. Extracting a decayed 
tooth is the proper remedy for a 
foothache. 

Many a dyer who thinks it a good 
deal to trade in his two-year-old 
automobile for a new one, is so weak 
minded that he cannot calculate the 
advantage of trading in his ten-year- 
old dyeing machinery. 

The advantages of modern ma- 
chinery over an old plant is capable 
of arithmetical calculation, and the 
machine manufacturers will do the 
figuring for you. 

The valuable dyer is the one who 
fhinks in terms of cost and quality. 

A dyer should keep posted regard- 
ing new machines, should communi- 
cate constantly with their manufac- 
turers, should determine the actual 
saving incident to their installation, 
should clearly formulate the advan- 
tages of their adoption and then lay 
the matter forcily and intelligently 
before his employer. 

And this applies equally to the 
finisher, bleacher and printer. 

There is not a mill man in the 
country who will not invest money 
in his plant if he can be shown a 
reasonable return thereon. 

Many mills overloaded themselves 
with machinery — some good and 
some bad—during the war and it has 
required considerable bravery to dis- 
card it for improved and more effi- 
cient devices—but figures control in 
business, and many of the mills have 
changed themselves from a losing 
business into a profitable one by me- 
chanical effectiveness. 

A dyer will never get anywhere if 
he tells his employer he thinks they 
should have some new equipment, 
but if he states that they must have 
it, and proves his assertions by fig- 
ures, he can convince his employer 
of the necessity—and incidentally 
raise himself in the estimation of 
his employer. 

Communicate with the machinery 
manufacturers, tell them of your 
requirements, ask them for practical 
suggestions, get their estimates on 
costs of new plants and savings to 
be accomplished—and then have a 
heart-to-heart talk with the boss. 

Do not be an old fogey working in 
a foggy dyehouse. Be proud of your 
dyehouse and you will be proud of 
yourself and so will the boss.—Tex- 
tile Colorist, 


Output of Hosiery in June 
Gains 


Washington, D. C.—Production of 
hosiery in June was considerably 
larger than in the same month last 
year, and shipments, new orders, 
and unfilled orders at the end of the 
month also increased, according to 
a comparative summary of reports 
from 258 identical establishments, 
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representing 323 mills announced 
the Census Bureau. 

Reports from 279 identical estab- 
lishments, represent 345 mills, show 
June production ahead of that of 
‘May, this year, and also increases in 
shipments, orders booked and unfill- 
ed orders at the end of the month, 
with a decrease in cancellations. 

Production of all classes of hosi- 
ery in June aggregated 4,758,00) 
dozen pairs, contrasted with 4,530,000 
in May. Net shipments were 4,746,- 
000 dozen pairs, compared with 4,- 
371,000; stocks on hand at the end 
of the month were 10,611,000, com- 
pared to 10,557,000; orders booked 
during the month were 5,049,000, 
contrasted with 4,966,000 in May; 
cancellations in June were 131,000, 
compared with 159,000 in the preced- 
ing month, and unfilled orders at the 
end of June were 7,271,000 dozen 
pairs, compared with 7,036,000 at the 
end of May. 


New Finish for Crashes 


LaGrange, Ga—One of the finish- 
ing plants in this section is using the 
following method on crash where a 
rough finish is required. A very 
light starch liquor is used, to one 
gallon of water, two to six ounces of 
potato starch, one-half to one pound 
cocoanut oil. Mixed in cold water, 
and boiled together for 30 minutes. 
The pieces are passed through a 
starch mangle at full width, over a 
drying machine of steam cylinders. 
Then they are passed through a 
light calender, The goods are bleach- 
ed sometimes, each piece being 
placed separately in a kier with a 
four-degree TW solution of caustic 
soda and boiled six to eight hours. 


The goods are then run through 
a washing machine and returned to 
the kier and the soda boil repeat- 
ed for eight hours. The goods are 
run through another washing ma- 
chine and through a solution of oil 
of vitroil “% degree TW, washed 
again, and then washed again until 
all trace of acid has been removed. 
If any acid is left in the goods, the 
goods being very heavy, will be ten- 
der, as they will retain so much acid 
when dried on the drying machine 
that they have the fiber of the cloth 
injured. 

The goods with this finish will 
stand a great amount of wear, and 
yet look dressy, without being too 
expensive. 


Cotton Sales Show Europe’s 
Progress 


Washington, D. C.—Improved eco- 
nomic eonditions in Europe, especi- 
ally in Germany, and the relatively 
low prices early in the season re- 
sulting from the large American 
crops were responsible to a great 
extent for the 40 per cent increase 
registered in our exports of raw col- 
ton during the fiscal year ended June 
30 last, according to officials of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Total shipments for the fiscal year 
less re-exports were 10,902,648 bales, 
against 7,782,848 bales in the preced- 
ing year. 


For the first time in the history of 
the cotton industry, exports to Ger- 
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Using the 


WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE ALKALIES 


for treating your fab- 
rics is one of the ap- 
parently unimportant 
things which have great 
significance, for the su- 
perior appearance and 
texture these alkalies 
impart to your textiles 
are important qualities 
in a competitive market. 


Ask your supply man 


The J B. FORD CO., Sole Mofrse 
Wyandotte, Michigao 


WOOD BOXES 
BOX SHOOKS 


Prompt Delivery—Low Prices 
Best Quality 


Write for Quotations 


ROBERSON-STRADER 


COMPANY, Inc. 


Established 1900 
Columbia, 8S. C. 


Becky Ann’s Books 


Interesting Stories of 
Cotton Mill Life 


“A Man Without a 
Friend” 

“Only a Factory Boy” 
“Hearts of Gold” 
“The Better Way” 
“Will Allen—Sinner” 


Price $1.00 Each 


from 
CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Chariotte, N. C. 
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many were larger than fo any other 
country, amounting to 2,829,000 
bales. an inerease of 70.7 per cent 
over the fiseal year 1926, this in- 
crease reflecting to some extent the 
large re-export business done by 
Germany with other Central Euro- 
pean countries. 

All other users of American cot- 
fon increased their purchases dur- 
ing the year. Exports to Greal 
Britain, usually the leading custom- 
er, increased by 15 per cent, to 2,- 
622.766 bales. Lancashire, however, 
was not so favorably placed as was 
Germany to take full advantage of 
the price situation owing to the un- 
favorable conditions existing in the 
domestic economic situation and in 
the Oriental finished goods markets. 

Cotton exports to Russia increased 
by 105 per cent over 1926, to 485,047 
bales, Other European countries 
showed smaller gains, but the total 
exports to Europe were 17.9 per cent 
above 1926, at 8,813,454 bales. 

In the Orient, both China and Ja- 
pan made significant increases in 
their takings of American colton, ex- 
ports to the former imcreasing 147 
per cent, to 262,205 bales, and the lat- 
ter 47 per cent, to 1,644,250 bales, 
making Japan the third heaviest 
purchaser of cotton, In spite of un- 
settled economic conditions existing 
in both countries, particu‘arly in 
China, 


Glanzstoff Plant For Tenn. 
Assured 


Beveridge C. Dunlop, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Glanzstoff 
Corporation, is in Tennessee to dis- 
cuss with Dr. Arthur Mothwurf, 
president of the company, at John- 
son City, the final ‘details prior to 
the beginning of construction of the 
companys new rayon plant near 
Elizabethton. 


According to Mr. Dunlop, he has 
been advised that all differences 
over the building of the Johnson 
Cit-Glanzstoff highway by the Car- 
ter county have been settled, and 
that the company is ready to pro- 
ceed with the ground breaking 
preparatory to the construction of 
the works, which will have a capa- 
city of 4,500,000 pounds of viscose 
yarn annually. 


British Exports of Textile 
Machines Up 


British exports of textile machin- 
ery during the first six months of 
1927 show an expansion of 6,453 tons 
over the corresponding period of 
1926, shipments having risen from 
50,780 tons valued at £4.926,066 to 57,- 
233 tons at £5,609,306, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce reports. 

Increase in exports was due to 
larger shipments to Russia, which 
took 6,828 tons, valued £631,383, 
against 3,935, at £312,517, in 1926. Ja- 
pan, China, United States, Canada, 
British East Indies and Netherlands 
also increased their imports from 
Britain. Exports to France and 
South America decreased. Most of 
the larger exports were of machin- 
ery for spinning and twisting. 


— DEPENDENCE - 


Profits in most manufacturing plants depend on 
the steady operation of production units. 

LEATHER BELTING is the most economical 
medium of power transmission, and directly contrib- 
utes to profit account. 

“AKRON” Leather Belting comprises all the va- 
rious types required in industry. Its super-strength, 
combined with flexibility and pulley gripping sur- 
face, insures maximum machine speeds at lowest 
transmission cost. 


Proper belt application is an engineering problem 
of vital importance, because it bears on production. 


“AKRON”—“CASCADE” and “SPIN TWIST” 
brands have demonstrated practical economy in 
Textile Mills! 


Your orders are solicited 
Our guarantee protects your purchase 
We Ship Ouick! 


The Akron Belting Company 


Akron, Ohio 
Direct Sales Representatives: 


L. L. HASKINS M. H. WHATLEY 
P. 0. Box No. 241 111-11th Street 
Greenville, S. C. Opelika, Ala. 


PRINTING? 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 
LETTER HEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


BILL HEADS FACTORY FORMS 
STATEMENTS INVOICES 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 


Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO 


DAVID CLARK, President 
18 WEST FOURTH 8T. Phone 342 


CHARLOTTE, N. Cc. 
You Receive Seventeen (17) Years of Practical Printing Experience 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street - 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


39-41 Thomas St. New York 
Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


57 Worth St. New York 


Sole Selling Agents For 


Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills, 
Royal Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 


43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 
Southern Cotton Mills 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. 
St. Louls San Francisco Chicago Shanghal * China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapoll 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St.. New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Dallas 
Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 


Amory. Browne Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St, NEW YORK 
r Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 


55 Leonard Street, New York 
Philadeiphia office: Drexel! Building New England office: Middieton, Conn. 


Selling Agents for the following Mills: 


otton Yarns. Combed Peeler, Carded Singles and Ply, Audrey Spinning Co. 
Weldon N. C.. Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga., Mills Mill, No. 2, Woodruff, 8. C., 
Wabena Mills, Lexington, N. C., White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga 

Grey Print Cloths, Tx ills. Sheetings, Pajama Checks, Arcadia Mills, 
Spartanburg, C.. Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, 8. C.., Hermitage Cotton Mills, 
Camden, 8. C., » sills Mill. Greenville, 8. C., Osage Mfg. Co., Bessemer City .N. C. 
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Cotton Goods | 


New York.—As the result of the 
advance in the price of cotton, col- 
ton goods merchants are moving 
prices upward very generally on 
finished lines. Brown and bleached 
cottons are moving more freely for 
delivery in the next few weeks. Sev- 
eral agents are still unwilling to sell 
for delivery in the last quarter of 
the year: on current’ price levels. 
There are still many lines with- 
drawn, awaiting price action to be 
determined after more is known as 
to what buyers care to do. 

While some of the larger opera- 
tors are now firmly convinced that 
the cotton markets are going to rule 
high there are still a great many 
who appear indifferent and will not 
discount future probabilities by or- 
dering ahead. 

Parker, Wilder & Co., have ad- 
vanced Pequot A 4-4 brown heavy 
sheetings, one-half cent per yard; 
Pequot B 40-inch, brown heavy 
sheeting 1 cent; Pequot B 4-4 bleach- 
ed heavy sheetings, one-half cent; 
Eldorado 4-4 brown sheetings, one- 
half cent. 


Cannon Mills have advanced tow- 
els from 5 to 10 per cent, depending 
upon the grade. They are booking 
business to March. 

Cone Export & Commission UCo., 
has advanced prices on the line of 
Haynes Turkish towels. 

Catlm & Co., have advanced their 
Highland and Florence flannels 1 
cent a yard. 

The percale and flannel depart- 
ment of Pacific Mills have advanced 
its 36-inch Eiderdown, 36-inch Mel- 
rae and 36-inch Resta flannels 1 cent 
a yard. 

The Pepperell Department of 
Bliss, Fabyan & Co., have advanced 
Pepperell Canton flannels one-half 
cent a yard. 

Lady Pepperell tubings have been 
advanced 1 cent a yard by the Pep- 
perell Department of Bliss, Fabyan 
& Co. 

Hunter Mfg. & Commission UCo., 
have advanced prices on their lines 
of towels, varying from 5 to 10 per 
cent aecording to different numbers. 
They state that their mills are sold 
ahead to October, and that business 
is being accepted at the new basis 
for delpvery from October on. 

Wellington, Sears & Co., effective 
early this week, advanced «Fairfax 
lowe.s and towelings about 5 to 10 
per cent, for delivery through the 
rest of the year. 

Only spot and nearby delivery 
husiness is being accepled on towels 
by T. Holt Haywood Dept. on the 
hasis of prices which were revised 
upward about 10 days ago. At that 
lime, advances of about 5 per cent 
were put into effect on low-end and 
special numbers. 

Later in the week it was said that 
while the edge was off the sharp 
tendency upward, new print cloth 
prices were fairly firm and the only 
concessions heard of were on sales 
Of 20,000 to 30,000-yard lots of spots 
traded in %c down from the top 
quotations, 


was said that a few lots of 
wocines for the bag trades were 
purehased at prices slightly under 
those current, but available lots are 
being held pretty firm as a rule. On 
250-yard goods some milis quoted as 
high as 13e to 12%c, but it was said 
a few might still be found at 12%c. 
For 425s mills are asking 8%c with 
possibilities still of ‘“e better. 
Most houses now want a minimum 
of 9¢e for 4-yard 37-inch bag goods. 

Popular numbers of sateens have 
stiffened and it is reported that a 
larger movement in some of the fin- 
ished goods for lining purposes is 
stimulating inquiries for the gray 
cloths. 

Southern mills have sold sizable 
quantities of plain rayons at 15%c 
for 64x44 foreign rayon content! 
goods, and 16%c for 64x48s. Busi- 
ness has also been placed on fancies 
and dobbies. Some milis now are 
so well sold that they cannot take 
on additional deliveries until Octo- 
ber. 


Many prices have been named on 
lire fabrics, indicating what is like- 
ly to be considered when buyers 
are ready to talk of further con- 
tracts. The business being done is 
light in volume and consists largely 
of meeting each small order as it 
comes in without regard to what 
may be done when more is known 
of the staple cotton situation. 

Current quotations on cotion duck 
are designed to give salesmen some 
idea of what mills will do on con- 
tracts. The business being done con- 
sists largely of selling stock goods 
on a trading basis, considerably up 
from quotations of a week ago but 
still under contract price sugges- 
tions. More business has been com- 


ing forward in the past two days on 
odd lots. 


[t is constantly urged that produc- 
tion is too high in relation to cur- 
rent distributing and consuming 
conditions, but the trade does not 
look for any material change in the 
volume of output until cheap stocks 
of cotton are thoroughly exhausted 
in mill centers and necessity begins 
'o force mills to assume the risk of 
piling up goods to await demand. 
Until the time arrives when mills 
will require money to buy high 
priced cotton it is not believed in 
the trade that mill agents will have 
much to say concerning long term 
production plans. 


Quotations on cotton goods prices 
were as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s (36 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 6% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s. 6 

Gray g ds, 38%-in.. 64x64s B54 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 9% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s__. 10% 
Brown 3-yard...... lite 
Brown sh'tgs., 4-yard, 56x60 10% 
Brown stand....... 12% 
Tickings, 8-oz. ..19%a21 
Denims 16 

Staple ginghams, 27-in....... 91% 
Kid finished combries 8 


Dress ginghams 
Standard prints 
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Philadelphia, Pa.—-During the pas! 
week there was a distinct revival of 
buyers interest im cotton yarns. 
Part of it for pricing purposes, 
alone, bul some business is also be- 
ing placed. Knitters are more ac- 
live buyers than weavers. The 
‘fatter are said to have stocks of 
made-up goods ahead of them. These 
stocks are understood to be moder- 
ate in size. On the other hand, the 
rise in cotton prices has nol yet been 
reflected im sales of cotton goods 
made in this market. In fact, some 
goods are reported as offered at low- 
er prices this week than last. Dry 
goods jobbers are doing more busi- 


ness in domestics this week than 
last and merchandise of this kind 
gives promise of ready clearance. 


Other types of cotton goods have not 
vet reflected the changed status of 
the eotton crop outlook. 

It is said that a few orders have 
come in from knitters for 100,000 
pounds, or about twice the size of 
the largest order placed by any of 
the local weaving mills this week. 
Yarn rates prevailing for this busi- 
ness are said to be a half to a cent 
below the quotations published 
herewith. The orders are being 
taken by spinners who wish to book 
up some open time they have this 
month or next and spin up what is 
left of their low-priced cotton. 

Yarn dealers are being to'd by 
their customers that it is going to be 
difficult to get cotton goods prices 
up enough to warrant confident 
varn purchases at this level. In 
spite of this feeling of conservatism, 
varn men point out that stocks of 
varn are moderate in nearly all 
quarters, that practically all tex- 
tiles will enjoy a good movemen! 
this fall and that it remains to be 
seen whether enough cotton will be 
raised to meet requirements. 

Combed yarn spinners continue re- 
‘uctant to name prices but the 
counts up to and including 50s two- 
ply are up 2 to 3 cents, the finer 
numbers remaining unchanged. In 
both earded and combed, the counts 
closest to cotton are the ones most 
affected, thus far, by the sharp ad- 
vance earlier this week in cotton 
prices. As far as combed yarns are 
concerned, al the moment, they seem 
more responsive to the advance an- 
nounced by the mercerizers, ranging 
from 2 to 6 cents a pound and af- 
fecting all numbers from 20s two- 
ply to 80s two-ply, than to the 
changed status of staple cotton. 


Southern Two-ply Skeins. 


Rs 30 be 
10s 
12s $242 
14s 33 
16s 34 
20s 35 
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The Yarn Market 


26s a9 

308 4] 

40s ‘ 491 
Southern Two-ply Warps. 

Rs 31 
10s 3242 
12s 33% 
l4s 541, 
16s 35 
18s a5 1 
20s 36 
24s 38 
268 ‘ 39 
30s 41 
408 50 


Southern Frame ‘Spun Carded Yarn on 
Cones—Cotton Hosiery 


8s 30% 
12s =e 32 
l4s 32% 
18s 33% 
24s 36 
30s 39 
40s 48 

Southern Single Skeins. 
48-8s 30 
12s 3144 
l4s . 32 
16s 33 
18s 34 
20s 3516 
22s 36 
24s 7 
30s 38 
40s 40 
Southern Single Warps. 

4s-S8s 30 
10s 2 
12s 32 ke 
16s 34 
18s 3 
20s 36 
248 39 
30s 40! 
40s 0 


Firm Market for Mill 
Stocks 


While August is always a dull 
month for trading in Southern col- 
fon mill stocks the market continues 
firm with prices in some stocks ad- 
vancing gradually. There has been 
no let-up in the demand for good 
preferred stocks, says A. M. Law & 
Co., of Spartanburg. 

Bibb Manufacturing Company con- 
tinues to be one of the more active 
common stocks though the market 
is not as strong as it was a few 
weeks ago. The advance in (this is- 
sue occurred too rapidly and was 
certain to bring out considerable 
profit-taking. It is understood tha! 
Dunean Mills will make an excel- 
lent showing this vear and the com- 
mon stock on which no dividends are 


being paid is up five poimts quoted at 


1401 bid. The preferred has also ad- 
vanced with bids at 97. Victor- 
Monaghan common has been ralher 
active with sales occurring al 104. 

Among the preferred issues, Orr 
preferred is selling at the highest 
price which the sloeck has ever 
brought, that is 102, though lis 
callable price is par. Union-Buffalo 
first preferred has gained another 
point, quoted at 94 bid. 


Cupy rignted, 


American Yarn 
& Processing Company 


General Office 
MOUNT HOLLY - - NORTH CAROLINA 


SPINNERS AND MERCERIZERS 


of High Grade Combed and Carded Yarn for the 
Knitting and Weaving Trade. 


When you buy our yarns you are assured of getting 
the same quality at all times. A cardinal FEATURE 
of our QUALITY is the STAPLE, GRADE and 
CHARACTER of cotton used in spinning our yarns, 
these being as uniform as it is humanly possible 
throughout the season. Our Processing Plant is in 
charge of competent and thoroughly trained men in 
this special work. 


=. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 


910-11 Comercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. ©. 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
40-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Brench Offices 


St. Louis Chicago 


Baltimore 


San Francisco Philadelphia 


Rock Hill, S. C. 


inquire for. Wire us your wants. 


COTTON BUYING SERVICE 
William & York Wilson, Inc. 


Cotton Brokers Representing Reliable Shippers ; 
We have personal representative in the West to find the cotton which mills 


Webster & Wilson, Inc. 
Greenville, S. C. 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 

Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, 
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Want Departme 
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Wanted 


A second hand quick change 
screw cutting engine lathe in 
good condition with a 16 to 18 
inch swing and a 10 to 14 foot 
bed. Address Martel Mills, Inc., 
Batesburg, 8. C. 


Information Wanted 


The present address of Miss 
Evelyne Bramlett, who in May, 
1925. lived in Charlotte, N. C., and 
worked in one of the mills in the 
city, is desired by R. D. Hicks of 
the Inman Telephone Exchange, 
Inman, S. ©. If Miss Bramlett or 
her friends will kindly give us 
this information, will be greatly 
appreciated and will pay for same 
if desired. 


Representative 
covering textile mills in Georgia, 
Alabama and Tennessee to handle 


high grade gums for sizing and 
finishing on liberal commission 
basis. Must be well acquainted 
with trade and be able to furnish 
best of references. Address J. M. 
C., care Southern Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


Wanted 

General superintendent for cot- 
ton and silk hosiery mills (not 
full-fashioned). Must have un- 
blemished record and best cre- 
dentiais as to capability and re- 
liability. Fine opportunity for the 
right man. Address Hosiery, care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 
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Dixte Mercerized Yarns 
give you 


Certified Satistaction 


DIXIE MERCERIZING COMPANY 
Spinners and Processors 
TENNESSEE 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 


Bulletin Want Department 


Read in More than 95% of the 


Southern Textile Mills 
Hate: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


Will H. C. Nealy communicate 
with “XXX,” care of Southern 


Textile Bulletin, immediately. 
Have a job for you. 
Wanted 


To buy used Whitin and Howard 
& Bullough card flats. Write P. 
O. Box 460, Charlotte, N. C., quot- 
ing price and delivery. 


RECEPTACLES for INDUSTRY 


Roving Cans Gill Cans Bobbin Boxes 
Doffing Cars Trucks Mill Boxes, Baskets 
Barrels Waste Hampers Shipping Boxes 


DIAMOND STATE FIBRE CO. - Bridgeport, Pa. 


Offices in the principal Cities and in Canada 


Celoron products are Manufactured and Sold by the Celoron Co., 
a separate Division of the Diamond State Fibre Co. 


MERROW 


Registered Trade Mark 


HIGH SPEED TRIMMING AND OVERSEAMING, OVEREDGING 
AND SHELL STITCH MACHINES 


For use on all kinds of Knitted and Woven articles, including Rayon 
Underwear, Corsets and Rubber Goods, Blankets, Hosiery, Spathi 


Suits. Sweaters. etc. 


ng 


ASK ABOUT OUR NEW STYLE 60-ABB MACHINE 


For simultaneously trimming and joining with a Flat Butted Seam the ends 
of Cotton, Woolen or Silk Piece Goods for Subsequent Processing. : 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 LAUREL STREET, HARTFORD, CONN., U. &. A. 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 
To Buy—? 


To Exchange—? 
Employment—? 


Help—? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 


Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
Frederick Jackson Jesse W. Stribling 
I. E. Wynne 

Factory Office, Providence, R. L. 


QS ? Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S.\U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
WM. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. O. Box 792 GREENVILLE, §. C. 
U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 
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HERE 
A VEAA, 


Pulley 
Troubles 


The Perfect 
Oil 
Distributing 
Bushing 


Write for a catalog fully de- 
scribing the remarkable patent- 


ed principle that makes the 
Moccasin. Distributing 
Bushing -the most successful 


and practical bushing ever de- 
signed, also let us tell you about 
our Special Trial Offer which 
allows you to test the Moccasin 
Oil Distributing Bushing in 
your own plant without risk or 
obligation. 


MOCCASIN “> BUSHINGS 


| Moccasin BUSHING Co. } 
HAT TENN. Kg 


Textile Wet Finishing Machinery | 
Water Power Equipment 
Rolis—Wood, Metal. Rubber 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
SS MILL STREET ORANGE, MASS. 


REIS T 
LOOM DROP WIRES 


The Greist Manufacturing Co. 
New Haven, Conn. 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREAU | 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP 
WELL PUMPS 


We do the engineering, and have 
had 82 years experience solving water 
satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 


SYDNOR PUMP 4 WELL Co., Ine. 
Richmond, Va. 


Seashore Excursion 
To 
Norfolk, Virginia Beach 
and Richmond, Va. 
Via 
Southern Railway System 
Friday, August 19, 1927. 


Round Trip Fares From 
Charlotte, N. C. 


NORFOLK, VA. 
VA. BEACH, VA.. . 9.00 
RICHMOND, VA. 7.50 

Proportionately reduced fares 
from other stations. 

Tickets on sale August 19th, 
final limit good to return on all 
trains except CRESCENT LIM- 


ITED up to and including train 
3 leaving Norfolk 7:00 P. M., and 
train 11 leaving Richmond 10:20 
are Wednesday, August 24th, 
_ Tickets good in pullman sleep- 
ing cars upon payment of pull- 
man charges. 


Through sleeping cars and day 
coaches. 
lor detailed information e¢all on 


any Southern Railway agent or 
address: 


R. H. GRAHAM 


Division Passenger Agent 
Charlotte, N. C. 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00 
which will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two 


weeks. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
his subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 


bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 


During the three month's pry | we send the applicant notices 
es 


of all vacancies in the position which he 


ments for two weeks. 


ires and carry small advertise- 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 
bureau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 
connected with the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as manager or agent. 
Many years experience in both yarn 
and weave mills. Good character, loyal 
and efficient. No. 6200. 


WANT position as overseer spinning in 


Texas, Ark., La. or Miss. 40 years of 
age. 20 years experience. Can handle 
small or large room. No. 6201. 


WANT position as Superintendent or 
overseer weaving; can handle auto fab- 
rics or plain goods. Would consider a 
goed yarn mill. No, 6202. 


WANTED by young man 21 years old 
with good references, position in mill 
office. Completed High School and the 
Georgia College of Commerce. Good 
stenographer and familiar with adding 
machine. No. 6203. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer carding or overseer ~ ie 
erences to anyone interested. °o 


WANT position as overseer carding. 21 
on all kinds of work. 
©. $206. 


WANT position as overseer wea . 
kixperienced and competent. No. 620 


WANT position as agent, superintendent 


or manager, anywhere. No. 6207. 

WANT position as overseer 
spinning, or spooling, twisting ere 
warping. Can give the best of refer- 
ence. No. 6308. 


WANT position as superintendent, or as 
overseer weaving in a large mill. Best 
of references. No. 6209. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 10 
years experience on plain and fancies, 
cotton or silk. Familiar with Draper, 


Stafford and Crompton & Knowles 
Guarantee satisfaction. No. 


WANT positiOn as overseer weaving, 
wide and narrow sheetings, drills, sat- 
eens or krinkled bedspreads. 1% years 
experience in weaving, warping and 
slashing. No. 5211. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
20 years experience. Good references. 

Married and strictly sober. Can change 
on short notice. No. 6212. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 10 
years experience on plain, drills and 
twills. Can furnish best of references. 


WANT position as overseer ° 
large mill. Fu acquainted wi 
combed and card work. Best of ref- 
erences. No. 6214 


WANT position as overseer weavi 
plain, fancies or broadcloth. Draper, 
work. Good references. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Experienced, efficient. No, 6216. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
20 years experience. Understand cloth 
‘“-" and a good manager of help. 

o. 


WANT position as overseer carding. In 
present position 5 years. Perso rea- 
sons for wishing to change. Best of 
references. No. 6218. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer spinning or overseer wea 
Can handle 2,500 looms and slashing 
any mill. References. No. 6219. 


WANT position as cashier, bookkee 
or other clerical work in mill o 
Good stenographer, typist 
spondent. A willing worker. 
__ experience. No. 6220. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Would consider a night job. Eight years 
experience. Ca handle large job. No. 


ce. 
and corre- 
9 years 


WANT position in Piedmont section as 
mill office stenographer and general 
office work. Experienced. Good refer- 


ence. Am a lady 23 years of age. No. 
5222. 

WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Overseer 10 years. L C. diploma. 


Want to locate in North or South Caro- 
lina. 34 years old. Married. No. 6223 


WANT position as overseer weaving on 
plain or corded goods. 20 years experi- 
ence. Best of references. No. 5224, | 


WANT position as overseer weavi 
Experiencéd and competent. Good re 
erences. No. 6225. 


WANT position as spinner. Familiar 
with carded and combed yarns, coarse 
and fine yarns. 10 years overseer. Best 
references. No. 6226. 


spinner, or 
References on 


WANT position as carder, 
superintendent of same. 
request. No. 5227. 


WANT office position—bookkeeper, time 
keeper, shipping clerk, or receiving 
clerk. No. 6228. 


WANT position as dyer. 
ence on faw stock and eins 
som = now employed. Address T. 
o. 


WANT position as superintendent. 20 
years experience white and colored 
work. Now employed. Carolinas pre- 

ferred. No. 6230. 


WANT position as assistant superintend- 
ent or overseer spinning. 35. - 
ployed but want better location. Best 
of references. No. 6231. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
superintendent of yarn mill. Can make 


quick change, and give best of refer- 
ences. No. 6232. Sat. 


WANT position as overseer small or 
second hand in larger fancy aes 


ence—6 years second "Good Fe ref- 
erences. No. 6233. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 20 
years experience, nding, fixin ng Spee aol 
ers, running picker a car 
Want day job. No. 523 


WANT position as 
any department in mill. 
perience fancy and plain 
uate Bowin College. 
No. 6235. 


rintendent, or 
10 years ex- 
oods. Grad- 

references. 


WANT position as superintendent or will 
take any department in a large mill. 
Expert on fancy weaves, all makes of 
looms. North Carolina preferred. Best 
references. No. 6236. 


WANT position as carder and spinner, or 
Experienced. Refer- 


WANT cloth room. 23 years with one 
company; 18 years in cloth room, four 
years as overseer. Experienced on 
sheetings, prints, lawns. No. 6238. 


ences. 


WANT position as cloth room overseer 
or finisher. 20 years experience. Ref- 
erences. No. 6239. 


WANT position as overseer ance. 
large plant. 15 years experience 


years old. Good references. No. 6240 

WANT position as or 
overseer weaving 

fabrics. C. 8S. 36 old. 
No. 6241. 

WANT position as overseer weaving, 
slashing, spooling, warping. Plain or 
white or colored. References. 

o. 


WANT position as carder, spinner or 
outside man. Prefer outside. Mxperi- 
enced and the best of references as to 
character and ability. No. 6243. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the Hxamining 
Corps in the {United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal inter- 


views. 
PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Atterney 


Offices: 
406 Inde 


dence Buil 
Charlotte, Telephone 2173 
and 


903 Grant Place N. W. 
Washington, D. 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


‘Quality and Service 


That Satisfes’’ 


ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. 0. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


Save in ‘wells by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 
The 


are lighter and stron 

made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards, 
waterproof and clean. 

te for prices and samples. 
prices—Quick service. 


Veneer Ce., Richmend, Va. 


Convincing 
Whlits 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS | 
| FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 1 
SPINNING RINGS 


ISTE 


SETS 


WHITINSVILLE | 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINS VILLE. MASS. 


Gastonia 
Belting Co., Inc. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
Manufacturers 
Leather Belting 
Distributors 
Goodrich Rubber Belting 
and Hose 
Telephone 788 


RUSHING 
Theat tinds 
| 
Be 
— 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Air Conditioners— 

Awerican Moistening Co. 

The Bahnseun Co. 

Carrier Engineering Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

R. L. Humidifier and Ventilating Co. 
Aibone— 

The Roessier & Hasslacher Cheniical 


Co. 
Architects and Mill Engineers— 
Sirrine & Co., J. EB 
Link-Belt o. 
satomatic Feeds for Cotton— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Automatic Spoolers— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Ce. 
Automatic Stop Motion— 
Eclipse Textile Devices Co., inc. 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Ball Bearing— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Ralers— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Baling Presses— 
& Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Economy Co. 
Bands and Tape— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Baskets— 
Charles Bond Company 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Lane & Bros. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Beaming and Warping Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Macinery & Foundry Co. 
raper Corporation. 
em & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. Bntwistie Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Beam Headse— 
T. C. Bnutwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Beams (Section)— 
Washburn 
Beams (Ali Steel)— 
T. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Beaming Combs— 
T. C. Bntwistie Co. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Bearings (Roller)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Bearings (Shaft)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
William Sellers & Co, Inc. 
Bearings (Textile Machinery)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Belt Conveyore— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Belt Conveyors (Spiral and Weven)— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Belt Fasteners— 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
Belt Tighteners— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Beltin 
The {an Belting Co. 
Charles Bond Company 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Greenville Belting Co. 
Hdward R. Ladew Co. 
Fabreeka Belting Co. 
Philadelphia Belting Co. 
Leather & Belting Co. 
Belt Cement— 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
R. Ladew Co. 
Belt Dressing— 
Charlies Bond Company 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
Groten Knight Co. 
Belt Lacin 
Charles Bond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 
Belting (Link)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain 
icarbonate of Soda— 
Alkali Works, Inc. 
Bleacherles— 
Joseph Bancroft . Sons Co. 
leaching Chemicals 
The & Hassiacher Chemical 
Co. 
Bleaching Materiais— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymeer Co.. 
Bosson & Lane 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Tnited Chemical Products Corp. 
Seydel Chemical Company 
Sonneberr Sons. Ine. 
Tinited Chemical Products Co. 
Walt Taranes & Cn 


Westinghouse Mlectric & Mfg. Ose 


Bobbins and Spoolse— 
American Bobbins Co. 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Vana 8. Co. 
Draper Corporation 
Lestershire Spool & Mig. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 
U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Boxes— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Wilts Veneer Co. 
Box Shooks— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 
Blowers and Blower Systems— 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co 


Breton Minerei— 
Borne, Scrymeser Co. 


Brushes— 
Atianta Brush Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Brushing Machine— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Bobbin Strioper— 
Terrell Machine Co. 


Brooms— 
Pioneer Broom Co. 
Bushings (Bronze)— 
Moccasin Bushing Co. 


Calenders— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Calender Roll Grinders— 
B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Cards— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Card 
Ashworth ros. 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Card Grinding Machinery— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Roy, B. 8. & Son Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Card Stripper— 

Abington Tetxile Machinery Works 
Carrier Aprone— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Caustic Potash— 
Castings (Brass and Bronze)— 
Moccasin Bushing Co. 


Caustic Soda— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Chain Belts and Drivee— 

Charlies Bond Company 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

The Whitney Manufacturing Co. 
Chemicalse— 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

Seydel Chemical Co. 

Seydel-Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

United Chemical Products Corporation. 

Jacques Wolf & Co. 


Cleaning Agente— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 


Cloth Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 


Clutches (Friction)— 
Charles Bond 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Cloth Winders and Deublere— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Coal 4 Machinery— 
Link-Belt 


Combs— 

Steel Heddle Co. 
Combs (Beamers, a rs, Slashers)— 

Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 

T. C. Co. 
Commission Merchantse— 

Catlin & Co. 

The Farish Co. 

J. H. Lane & Co. 

Mauney Steel Co. 

Ridley, Watts & Co. 
Compressors (Air)— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Condensers— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Conditioning Machinese— 

American Moistening Co. 
Cones (Paper)— 

Sonoco Products Co. 
Cone Vice Couplings— 

Wlilltam Sellers & Co.. Inc. 

Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 
Centroliers, Electrio— 


Machine & Foundry Co. 


Conveying Systeme— 
Link-Belt Co. 


Coolers (Air)— 
——Bee hHumidifying Apparatus. 


Cotton— 
Lesser-Geldman Cotton Co. 
Newwuurger Cottun Cov. 
Wm. & Wilson. 


Cotten Machinery— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
& Knowles Loom Works 
Vixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation 
T. Bntwistie Wo. 
rales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy, B. S&S. & Son 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Stafford Co., The 
Terre) Machine Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Cotten Openers and Lapperse— 
-Lowell Shops 
itin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ino. 


Cotton Seftenere— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold. Hoffman Co., Ine. 
Borne, Scrymser 
Bosson & Lane 
Hart Products Corp. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Cotton Waste Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell 
Whitin Machine orks 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Couplings (Shaft)— 
Charies Bond Company 
William Seliers & Co., Inc. 
Cranee— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Debby Chain— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Rice bby Chain Co. 
Doffing Bexee— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Doublere— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Doublers (Yarn)— 
Foster 
Drives (Silent Chain)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation 
R. l. Warp Stop BHaquipment Co. 
Dryers (Centrifuga!l)— 
oF. . 8S. & Bon Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 


Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Perkins, B. F. & Sons, Inc. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Dyestuffs and Chemicalise— 
rne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
E. L. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
General Dyestuff 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works 
Chas. H. Stone 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
W orks— 
ankiin Process Co.. 
Electric Fane— 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Wetinghouse Pilectric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Hoiste— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co 
Electric Lighting— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Hlectric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Motorse— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charles Bond Company 
General Dlectric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Supplies— 
Cooper-Hewitt Hllectric Co. 
General Wlectric Co. 
Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co. 


Engineers (Mill)— 
——pee Architects and Mill Kngineers 
Engineers (Ventilating)— 
Bahnson Cu. 
Carrier Kingineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer 
See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
Engines (Steam, Oil, Gas, Pumping)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mig. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & ell Co. 
Expert Textile Mechanio— 
J. D. Hollingsworth 


Extractors— 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Fences, tron and Wire)— 
Page Fence and Wire Producis Assn 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Spauling Fibre Co. 
Fibre Baskets— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Fibre Boxes— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Spauling Fibre Co. 
Fibre Speciaities— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Spaulding Fibre Co. 
Finishing Compeounds— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Seydel Chemical Company 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonnebeorn Sons Co. 
United Chemical Products Corp 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Finishing Machinery— 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing 
Fiat Wall Paint— 
. L. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Fiuted Rolle— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Fiyer Pressers and Overhauiers— 
aco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Fliyere— 
co-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Framee— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Friction Ciutches— 
——See Clutches 
Garment Dyeing Machines - 
Klauder eldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Garnett Roll Grinders— 
. B. Roy & Son Co. 
Gearing (Silent Fiexibie)— 
Link-Belt Co. 


are— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gears (Silent)— 
harles Bond Company 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 

Grate Barse— 
Scriver Iron Works (McNaughton) 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 

Grab Buckets— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Greases— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
United Chemical Products Corporation 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 

Gudgeon Rolis— 

Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Roy, B. 8. & Son Co. 


Hand Knotters— 
Barber-Colman (Co. 
Hand Stripping Cards— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Hangers (Ball and Socket)— 
ries Bond Company 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
(Shaft)— 
aries Bond Company 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Hardware Supplies— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Harness Twine— 
land Mfg. Co. 
Harness and Frames— 
Heddiles and Frames 
Heddies and Frames— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg Co. 
J. H. Williams Co. 
High Speed Warpers— 
arber-Colman Co. 
Hopper-Feed Hand Stokere— 
e J. H. Wilttams (Co. 
Hoslery Dyeing Machines— 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine iy 
W. Butterworth & Sons 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


Humidity and Air Conditioning 
Apparatuse— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
R. l. Humidifier & Ventilating Co. 
Humidity Controlliers— 
American Moistening 
' The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
R. lL. Humidifier & Ventilating Co. 
rydro-Extractorse— 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
ridrogen Peroxide— 
The Roessler & Hassiacher Chemical 


Co. 


H ydrosulphites— 
Jacques Wolf & Cu. 
indigo Dyeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
(nsulation— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Knit Goods Finishing Machines— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The 
Knitting Lubricante— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Laundry Machinery— 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
K notters— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The 
Landscape Architect— 
S&S. Draper 
Leather Packings— 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Leather Loom Pickers— 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Leather 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Leather Straps— 
Graton & Knight Co 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Liquid Chiorine— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Loome— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation 
Stafford Co.. The 
Loom Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
R. lL. Warp Stop uipment Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Harnese— 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Loom Pickers— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Ce. 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 
Loom 
Atianta Harness & Reed Mfg Co 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Loom Supplies— 
Charles Bond Compan) 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co 
Lubricante— 
Adam Cooks Sons, Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
5B. F. Houghton & Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 

Straps— 

arles Bond Company 
iraton & Knight Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

Machinery Enamelt— 

B. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Mangies— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Markerse— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Measuring and Folding Machines— 
Curtis Marble Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Mercerizing Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Metal (Non-Corosive)— 

Aluminum Company of America 

Metal Paint— 

BE. l. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Meters— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Bilectric Co. 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 

Mill Architects— 

— See Architects. 
Mill Lighting— 
-—See ectric Lighting. 
Mill Starches— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


Whitin Machine Works. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical 
Mill Supplies— 
Charies Bond Company. 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Mill Truckse— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Spauling Fibre Co. 
Mill White— 
BE. L. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Napper Clothing— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Monopole Oil— 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Napper Roll Grindere— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 
Oile— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne. Scrymeer Co. 
A. W. Harris Ol] Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co, 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Senneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Oils (Rayon)— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Opening Machinery— 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Overhaulers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Overseaming and Overedging Machines— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Paints— 
Aluminum Co. of America. 
The Glldden Co. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Patents— 
Paul B. Baton. 
Siggers & Siggers 
Perforated Machinery Guards— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Perforated Metals— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Picker Gears— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co 
Pickers (Leather)— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Badward R. Ladew Co. 
Pickers and Lappers— 
Saco- Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Presse Co.. 
Picker Sticks— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Piece Dyeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Pi and Fittingse— 
Co. 
Portable Elevatorse— 
Link-Belt Co 
Power Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charlies Bond Company. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
William Sellers & Co.. Inc. 
Preparatory (Cotton)— 
H. & B. American achine 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Ine. 
Pinboarde— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn. 
Porcelain Guides and Parts— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Page-Madden Co. Inc. 
Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Pulleys (Cast iron)— 
Charlies Rond Company. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Pumps (Boller Feed; also Centrifugal)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
Presses— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Qulll Boards— 
Washburn. 
Qultlere— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 


Products Corporation. 


inc. 


Universal Winding Co. 

Quill Cleanere— 

Terrell Machine Co. 

Raw Stock Machinee— 

Kaluder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Cv. 

Rayon Oiis— 

United Chemical Products Corporation. 

Receptacies— 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Spaulding Fibre Co. 

Reeds— 

Charlotte Manufacturing Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 

Reeis— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Rings— 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitinseville Spinning Ring Co. 
Ring Spinning Frames— 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

H. & B. American Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Ring Travelere— 

Dar Traveler Co. 

National Ring Traveler Co. 

Victor Ring Traveler Co. 

U. S&S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Rolter Leather— 

A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. 

Roll Machines— 

Kaluder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Rolise— 

American Bobbin Co. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 
Rotts (Metal)— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Rolls (Rubber)— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Rolis (Wood)— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co 
Washburn. 

Roller Bearings— 

Charies Bond Company. 

Roving Cans— 

Diamond State Fibre Company 
Spauling Fibre Co. 

Roving Cans and Boxes— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

Roving Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 

Saddies— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 

Salt— 

International Salt Co. 

Sanitary Equipment— 
Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 

Sanitary Fountaine— 

See Drinking Fountains 

Scallop Machines— 

Merrow Machine Co.. The. 

Scouring Powders— 

The Arabol Manufacturing Co 
Bosson & Lane 
Denison Co. 


ino 


Inc. 


Scrubbing and Cleaning Powderse— 

The Denison Mfg. Co. 

Oakite Products, Inc. 
Sesquicarbonate of Soda— 

Mathieson Alkali Works. Inc. 
Selling Agents— 

Deering, Milliken & Co. 

Reeves Bros. 

Woodward. Baldwin & Co. 
Selling Agents (Cotton Goods)— 

Amory. Browne & Co. 

Curran & Barry. 

Deering, Milliken & Co. 

Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co. 

W. H. Langley & Co. 

Leslie, Evans & Co. 

Reeves Bros. 

Wellington, Sears & Co 
Sewing Machines— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Shafting, Hangers, Etc.— 
See Power Transmission Machinery. 
Shafting— 

William Sellers & Co., Inc 
Shear Grinders— 

B. 8. Roy & Son Co 
Shell Rolle— 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Washburn. 
Shell Stitch Machines— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
Shuttles — 

David Brown Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 

U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


L. Watson Mig. Co. 
+. Williams, Wo.. he 
Silk Yarns (Artificial)— 
American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. Vv 
Commercial Fibre Co. 
Duplan Silk Corp. 
E. 1. DuPont de Nemours & Co. 
Tubize Artificial Silk Co. 
Silent Chain Drive— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Singeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Sizing Machines— 
Charlies B. Johnson. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Sizing Starches, Gums— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
& Co. 
Inited Chemical Produc 
Jacques Wolf & Co. ee 
Compounds— 
e Arabol Manufacturin . 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., — 
Bosson & Lane 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp. 
Hart Products Corp. 
E. F. Houghton’ & Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
John P. Marston & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Co. 
nited Chemical Products 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Skein Machines— 
Kaulder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 


sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Cu 
Skewers— 


David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Dana 8S. Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Slashers— 
Charles B. Johnson. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Slasher Combs— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Slashers and Equipment— 
Saco- Lowell 
Soaps— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & WCo., Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Soda Ash— 
J. B. Foard Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
olf, Jacaues & Co. 
Sodium Perborate— 
be Roessier & Hasslacher Chemica 


Sodium Peroxide— 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemica 
©. 
Softeners— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Iné. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Softeners (Oll)— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Hart Products Corp. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
United Chemical Products Corporatiop 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Solozone— 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemica! 


Oo. 
Spindies— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. - 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine 
Spindle Repalrers— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Spinning Frame Saddies— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Spinning Frame Top Rolls— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Spinning Frame Top Rolls (Weed)— 
Washburn. 
Spinning Ringe— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
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saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsvilie Spinning Ring Co. 
Bpinning Tapes— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Spooils— 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Dana 8. Co. A 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Ul. S. Bobbin shuttle Co. 
Spooclers— 
Draper Corpurativu. 
Kaston & Burnham Machine Co 
Mastwood, Benj Cv 
Saco-Lowell Shups. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Spooler Tensions (Filling Wind)— 
Foster Machine Co. 
Sprocketse— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Sprockets, Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 
worse Chain Cv 
Squeeze Rolis— 
H. W. Butterwurth & Sons Co 
htodney Hunt Machine 
‘Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Starch— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Arnold, Hoffnian & Co., ine 


Jorn Products Kefinitng Co. 
Keever Starch Cu 
Penick & Ford, Lid 
Stein, Hall & Us 
Chemical Products Corporation. 
Stencil Machines— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co 
Stencil Papers— 
A. J. Bradley Mf¢. Co 
Stripper Cards— 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer ee Co. 
viphur Deying Machines— 
lauder Welton Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Tanks— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Tape— 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co 
Temperature, Regulators, Pressu-e— 
Powers Regulator Co 
Temples— 
Draper Corporation. 
Textile Apparatus (Fabric)— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 
Textile Castings— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Textile Dryers— 
American Moistening Co. 
Textile Gums— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
tinitea Chemical Products Corporation. 
Jacques Wolf & Co 
Textile Machinery Specitaities— 
H Butterworth & Sone Co 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Textile Soda— 
. B. Ford Co 
Mathieson Alkali Works 


_ Thermometers— 


Powers Regulator Co 
Top Rolls For Soinning Frames— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Washburn. 
Trademarking Machines— 
Curtis & Marhle Machine “o 
Transfer Stamps— 
Kaumageraph 
Transmission Relt«— 
Charles Rond Company 


Graton & Knight Co. 
Hdward R. Ladew Co. 
Transmission Machiner 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Go. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Toilete— 
Vogel, Jos. A. Co. 
Transmission Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Traveler Cups— 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Company 
Trucks (Mill)— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
W. T. Lane & Bros 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Trucks For Pin Boards— 
Washburn. 
Tubes (Paper)— 
Soneco Products Co. 
Turbines (Steam)— 
Allis-Chailmers Mfg. 
Twister Rings— 
Saco-Lowell os 
Whitinsville Stinning Ring Co. 
Twisting Mach:inery— 
Collins Bios. Machine Co 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-La well Shops. 
Whitir. Machine Works. 
Underwear Machines— 
Vcrrow Machine Co 
Varnishee— 
The Gildden Co 
‘,entilating Apparatus— 
A ~erican Moistening Co. 
Pa.“s-Cramer Co. 
Warp Drawing Machines— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Vencilatma Fans— 
F. Perkins & Son. Inc. 
Warpers— 
Barber-Colman Ou. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Worl. 
aper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Warp Conditioners— 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Warp Dressing— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
Bosson & Lane. 
Drake Corporation. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
lL. Sonneborn Sons Co 


United Chemical Products Corporation. 


Warp Sizing— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co 


United Chemical Products Corporation. 


Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Warp Stop Motion— 
‘Draper Corporation 
R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co 
Warp Tying Machinery— 
ber-Colman Co. 
Warper Shelil— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Warpers (Silk or Rayon)— 
Eastwood, Benj. Co. 
Stpp Machine Co. 
Washers (Fibre)— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Waste Reclaiming Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Inc. 


Waste Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Water Controllina Apparatus— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Water Wheels— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Weighting Compoundse— 
Arabol Mfe. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 


General Dyestuff Corp. 

Hart Products Corp. 

Marston, Jno. P. Co. 

ydel Chemical Co. 
ydel-Wouvlley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

United Chemical Products Corporation. 

Wolf Jacques & Co. 
Well Drillers— 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
W hizzers— 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Windere— 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

Bastwood, Benj. Co. 

Foster Machine Co. 

Universal Winding Co. 
Winders (Skein)— 

Foster Machine Co. 

Sipp Machine Co. 
Windows— 

Carrier Engineering Corp 

Parks-Cramer Co. 


Window Guards— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Wrenches— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Yardage Clocks— 

T. C. Entwistle Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Yarne— 
Mauney-Steel Co. 

Yarn Tension Device— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Yarn Presses— 

Economy Baler Co. 


Yarns (Cotton)— 
Acme Sales Co. 
Dixte Mercerizinge Co 
Yarns (Mercerized) 
Acme Sales Co. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Yarn Testing Machines— 
Scott. Henry L. & Co. 


LSTEEL 


Waste 
Press 


Up-Stroke 
Hydraulic 
Performance, 
Electric 
Operated 


Saves 
First Cost 
Pits 
Floor Space 
Labor 
Operating Costs 


Presses for Waste, 
Cloth, Yarn, ete. 


Largest Line in U. S. 


ECONOMY BALER 


CO ANN ARBOR, 
"9 DEPT. T. B., MICH. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire 

Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 

44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 

Gibson Supply Co., Texas Representative, Dallas, Texas. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Specify 
on your 
Requisitions One way 
These Products arethe Reliable || |to insure 
Standards of Uniformity De- 
your 


manded by the Leading Textile | 
Mills. Profits 5 H. P. Morse Silent Chain Drives from motors to 


knitting machines, Driver, 870 r. p. m., Driven, 
178 r. p. m., 27-inch centers. 


Dyestuffs Softeners Power transmission, that much Morse Drives are 98.6% efficient, 


neglected source of power leakage, positive, flexible. Adaptability to 

2 ; : offers an opportunity for you to short centers permits convenient 

Sizes Oils Chemicals lower production costs and insure machine spacing and improves light- 
; your profits. Morse Chain Drives, ing conditions. 

correctly applied to exactly meet Ask a Morse Transmission Engi- 


your requirements, will lower power neer how Morse Textile Drives are 
costs, increase production and im- serving many plants similar to 


Unirep CuemicaL Propucrs | = 
MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y., U.S. A. 


CORPORATION 


Baltimore, Md. Denver, Col. Philadelphia, Pa. 
' Birmingham, Ala Detroit, Mich. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Louisville, Ky. San Francisco, Cal. 
Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers Boston, Mass. Minneapolis, Minn. %. Louis, Mo. 
York and Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. om & 1862 
Pawtucket, R.I. Chicago, Ill. Norwalk, Conn. MENT CHAIN 
southern Otc MORSE 
Charlotte, N. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. | | 
| 
a 


Starch 


Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Mill Trucks 


Consider the economy of the Lane 
Canvas Truck, adapted as it is to with- 
stand many years of service—because 


| and these Stars have a tty of the quality, strength and durability, 
_y t grad hich Thin Boiling Eag! 
Stare the Textile Industry. which are built into it from the start. 
] Bemg the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling 


Starches, we are gratified at the widespread recognition they 
have received. 
Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our 


knowledge and experience are at your service. | 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY \ : T. Lane & Brothers 


17 Battery Place — New York City 

Selling Representatives: Originators and Manutacturers of 
Corn Products Sales Co. Corn Products Sales Co. 
47 Farnsworth Street W oodside + ng Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. 


s 
¢ 
Neb 
xk 
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Rayon Skein Winder 


Specially designed to wind 
Rayon, Silk and mercerized yarn 
from skein to spool 


Steel pipe frame construction 


Patented rigid traverse motion 


Single or double drive 


Write for Cireular No. 10 


Also Rayon Warpers (heavy type) various sizes 


Agnes The Sipp Machine Company 


G. G. Slaughter, Charlotte, N. C. . Paterson, N. J. 


Cloth Room Machinery LEATHER BELTING 


KROMOTAN 


A special Tannage possessing higher tensile 
strength, better pulley adhesion and greater flexi- 
bility than Oak Belting. 


: ; It is particularly adapted to difficult drives when 
Inspectors NE Rolling “up Stands — Measuring small pulleys or idlers are necessary. This type of 
Dials—Railway Sewing Machines—Spreader Belting is recommended for unusual conditions of 
} ; steam, hot water, oil, dilute acids or alkalies. 

Rolls — Loom Beams — Special Castings — 

GEARS. Charlotte Leather Belting Company 

302 E. 6th Street 
BRIGGS-SHAFFNER COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. Makers of Leather Belting since 1894 


Trane mark Trae MARK 
| SIPP 
| | 
ia 
| 
» | 
LA 
& A \ Ve J¢ 
P 
| 
| | 
| 


